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COURSES  OF  study;  IN  LATIN 

General  Remarks.  The  changes  made  in  this  revision  of  the  Courses 
of  Study  in  Latin  are  largely  those  suggested  in  the  General  Report  of 
the  Classical  Investigation.    These  changes  are  chiefly  in  the  nature 
and  quantity  of  Latin  to  be  read  and  in  the  forms  and  syntax  to  be 
mastered  each  year.  The  same  attention  is  paid  to  word-formation,  to 
word-derivation,  to  the  meanings  of  words  and  to  the  contribution  of 
the  Romans  to  matters  social  and  political  in  the  economy  of  the 
modern  world.   Less  emphasis,  on  the  other  hand,  is  placed  on  an  ex- 
tensive study  of  grammar.    In  fact,  it  is  suggested  that  only  those 
forms  and  principles  of  syntax  be  taught  that  are  essential  to  a  full 
comprehension  of  what  the  pupil  reads.   This  manner  of  approach  to 
the  study  of  Latin  aims  to  make  the  work  of  each  year  a  unit,  com- 
plete and  valuable  in  itself.    Teachers  following  the  Courses  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  quantities  of  text  and  background  work  required 
are  minima.   The  work  has  been  given  thus  in  order  to  enable  schools 
with  a  nine  months'  term  to  complete  the  outlined  work  with  satis- 
faction.  Every  teacher,  therefore,  should  cover  as  great  an  amount  of 
text  and  suggested  work  as  the  time  available  and  the  ability  of  a  given 
class  permit.    On  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  should  remember  that 
her  chief  aim  is  to  teach  the  pupil  Latin  and  that  the  other  matters  are 
ancillary  to  this. 

In  the  method  of  presentation  the  Courses  seek  certain  definite  aims. 
These  include  not  only  the  results  of  all  good  teaching,  such  as  habits  of 
application,  of  concentration,  of  thoroughness,  of  accuracy,  and  of  dis- 
criminating judgment,  but  also  the  following  specific  objectives: 

A.  An  ever-increasing  power  to  read  and  understand  Latin. 

B.  An  improvement  of  the  pupil's  use  of  English. 

L    A  greater  control  of  English  as  an  instrument  of  thought. 

2.  A  better  knowledge  of  the  formal  side  of  English,  such  as 
etymology,  spelling,  style,  etc. 

3.  A  fuller  and  richer  understanding  and  enjoyment  of  English 
literature. 

C.  Some  appreciation  of  Rome  and  the  Romans. 

L    An  interpretation  of  Roman  life  and  civilization. 

2.    An  evaluation  of  the  debt  of  the  modern  world  to  Rome  and  its 
citizens. 
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If  the  teaching  of  Latin  is  to  realize  in  a  vital  way  "the  best  that  has 
been  known  and  thought  in  the  world,"  it  must  observe  two  fundamen- 
tal principles: 

A.  It  should  constantly  reveal  that  greater  back- 
ground of  which  the  text  that  is  read  is  a  partial  expression. 

B.  Throughout  their  study  of  Latin,  pupils  must  be 
made  aware  of  the  significance  of  their  course  in  Latin  to 
their  other  linguistic,  literary,  and  historical  studies. 

LATIN  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  varying  amount  of  time  given  to  Latin  in  the  junior  high  school 
makes  it  impossible  to  outline  courses  that  will  be  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  every  type  of  school.  Moreover,  the  order  of  treatment  in  different 
textbooks  precludes  the  prescription  of  particular  topics  by  semesters. 
Hence  the  teacher  must  take  into  account  the  amount  of  time  at  her  dis- 
posal and  aim  to  arrive  at  the  same  point  as  is  reached  in  the  ordinary 
ninth  grade  course.  Only  when  four  semesters  with  five  full-time  recita- 
tions a  week  are  given  to  the  work  should  the  teacher  attempt  to  cover 
any  part  of  the  Second  Year  Course.  On  the  other  hand,  she  should 
use  the  time  gained  by  an  earlier  start  in  giving  the  pupil  a  better  back- 
ground and  in  helping  him  to  attain  greater  facility  in  translating.  The 
aim  should  be  not  to  teach  more  forms  and  syntax  hut  to  teach  the  essentials 
more  thoroughly,  by  distributing  them  more  evenly  over  a  longer  period. 
To  this  end  a  large  amount  of  simple  graded  connected  reading  in  Latin 
should  be  covered,  for  in  this  way  the  pupil  can  best  acquire  a  large 
vocabulary  and  skill  in  its  use. 

"Exploratory"  courses  in  language  have  sometimes  been  tried  in  the 
junior  high  school,  but  in  most  cases  such  a  course  has  failed  to  give  the 
desired  results,  owing  to  the  dissipation  of  the  pupil's  time  and  energy 
in  "trying  out"  several  languages  at  the  same  time.  After  all,  the  real 
aptitude  of  the  pupil  for  language  study  is  best  revealed  during  the  first 
semester  of  Latin,  especially  if  the  subject  is  begun  during  the  second 
semester  of  the  eighth  year.  Such  a  course  is  largely  exploratory  in  its 
initial  stages,  and  the  teacher  has  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  apti- 
tudes, abilities,  and  interests  of  her  pupils.  Those  who  are  found  to  be 
capable  of  pursuing  the  subject  with  profit  and  assurance  should  be  en- 
couraged to  continue  Latin,  while  those  found  to  be  incapable  should  be 
directed  into  other  fields  of  study. 

In  advance,  the  teacher  should  outline  the  entire  course,  basing  her 
outline  on  the  best  textbook  available.  She  should  plan  definitely 
what  she  wishes  to  accomplish  in  each  semester,  dividing  the  subject 
matter  in  the  textbook  and  planning  the  most  desirable  supplementary 
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work.  The  following  suggestions  are  offered  for  the  guidance  of  teachers 
who  wish  to  adapt  the  ordinary  beginners'  course  to  the  needs  of  the 
junior  high  school : 

A.  First  of  all,  it  should  be  assumed  that  the  pupil  has  but  slight  knowl- 
edge of  technical  English  grammar.  Therefore,  the  analysis  of  the 
sentence,  as  well  as  the  meaning  of  the  simplest  grammatical  terms 
must  be  taught.   Graphic  devices  will  be  found  helpful. 

B.  Less  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  syntax  and  more  upon  ac- 
curacy of  forms  and  vocabulary.  Learning  a  vocabulary  should  not 
be  a  mere  memory  exercise.  Words  should  be  learned  through 
context  and  by  association  with  related  Latin  words  and  English 
derivatives. 

C.  Assigned  lessons  should  be  shorter.  The  assignment  should  not 
always  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  recitation  period  (as  so 
often  urged),  for  the  recitation  frequently  develops  difficulties 
which  the  teacher  has  not  anticipated.  These  must  be  cleared  up 
and  related  to  the  next  day's  work.  The  pupil  will  likewise  require 
guidance  in  the  preparation  of  the  advance  lesson  so  that  he  may 
acquire  correct  methods  and  habits  of  study. 

D.  A  great  deal  of  oral  work  is  necessary.  In  the  early  stages  the  simple 
constructions  may  be  mastered  by  frequent  drills  in  which  phrases 
are  combined  with  verbs  so  as  to  gain  the  greatest  possible  variety 
without  distracting  the  pupil's  attention  to  other  matters,  e.  g., 
In  horto  ambulat,  in  oppido  ambulat,  cum  cura  ambulat,  in 
oppidum  ambulat,  ad  amicum  ambulat.  Oral  contests  on  vocabu- 
lary and  on  forms  should  be  held  frequently.  Pupils  should  be  en- 
couraged to  use  short  Latin  sentences  in  conversation.  For  this 
work  the  vocative  and  the  present  imperative  are  needed.  An 
occasional  use  of  the  direct  method,  that  is,  teaching  Latin  with- 
out the  use  of  English,  may  serve  to  stimulate  interest  even  further. 

E.  Most  beginners'  books  now  contain  a  Latin  version,  with  the  music, 
of  America  or  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  as  well  as  the  best 
known  student  Latin  songs  such  as  "Gaudeamus  Igitur"  and 
"Integer  Vitae",  and  the  Christmas  hymn,  "Adeste  Fideles." 
These  may  be  used  for  special  occasions,  in  order  to  add  life  to  the 
class  exercise. 

F.  The  dramatic  instinct  of  the  child  should  be  recognized  wherever 
possible  by  the  introduction  of  occasional  games,  dialogues,  and 
plays  in  Latin.   A  number  of  short,  simple  plays  are  now  available 
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for  first-year  pupils.  One  or  two  such  plays  may  be  presented  in 
costume  during  the  year  before  patrons  and  school.  This  is  an 
excellent  way  to  teach  Latin  pronunciation,  vocabulary,  and  forms. 

G.  Finally,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  constantly,  that  in  extending 
the  course  down  into  the  eighth  grade,  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
must  be  worked  out  solely  in  terms  of  thoroughness,  enrichment 
and  increased  power  in  the  subject. 

Many  of  the  suggestions  given  above  for  the  adaptation  of  the  Courses 
to  the  junior  high  school,  are  equally  valuable  if  applied  to  the  ninth 
grade  of  the  four-year  high  school. 

FIRST  YEAR 

A.  Aims. 

1.  To  prepare  the  pupil  to  read  Latin. 

2.  To  improve  the  pupil's  use  of  English. 

3.  To  develop  correct  mental  habits. 

4.  To  introduce  the  pupil,  at  least  in  an  incidental  way,  to  the 
great  characters,  movements,  and  dramatic  events  of  Roman 
history. 

B.  Pronunciation.  In  the  study  of  Latin  the  pupil  acquires  cor- 
rect pronunciation  to  a  large  extent  by  imitation.  It'is  suggested,  there- 
fore, that  the  teacher  make  it  her  practice,  while  assigning  the  advance 
lesson,  to  have  the  class  pronounce  all  words  of  the  new  vocabulary 
and  exercise  after  her.  In  this  way  the  pupil  is  afforded  the  advantage 
of  learning  the  word  through  the  ear  as  well  as  through  the  eye.  The 
teacher  should  pay  the  greatest  possible  attention  to  distinctions  be- 
tween long  and  short  sounds  and  should  insist  that  her  pupils  get  those 
distinctions.  If  this  is  done,  the  marking  of  quantities  in  all  written 
work  may  be  dispensed  with,  except  in  the  few  places  where  quantity 
determines  case,  as  in  the  ablative  singular  of  the  first  declension  and 
in  the  accusative  plural  of  adjectives  and  nouns  with  i-stems.  The 
pupil  will  likewise  indicate  the  quantity  of  the  distinguishing  vowel  of 
the  infinitive  of  the  second  conjugation. 

C.  Vocabulary.  The  vocabulary  of  the  first  year  should  consist 
of  approximately  500  words  selected  from  the  College  Board  Latin  Word 
List  for  the  first  two  years.  (See  page  35.).  If  the  particular  textbook 
in  use  does  not  provide  these,  the  teacher  should  select  additional  words 
to  make  up  for  the  deficiency.    It  is  suggested  that  these  words  be 
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learned  as  they  are  encountered,  and  in  the  form  in  which  they  are 
given  in  the  vocabulary  of  each  lesson;  the  nominative,  genitive,  gender, 
and  meaning  being  learned  for  each  noun ;  the  principal  parts  and  mean- 
ing for  each  verb,  etc.  English  derivatives  should  be  associated  with 
the  Latin  words  where  possible.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  report 
Latin  derived  words  encountered  in  the  textbooks  in  other  subjects. 
Mastery  of  vocabulary  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  ignorance  of  the 
meanings  of  words  is  one  of  the  most  serious  hindrances  to  the  pupil's 
progress.  The  required  words,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  useful  to  the 
pupil  from  the  English  as  well  as  from  the  Latin  standpoint.  The 
teacher  should  not  neglect  those  derivatives  of  these  words  which 
appear  in  the  lesson  vocabularies  of  the  textbook.  Frequent  time- 
limited  tests  should  be  given  on  such  words  as  have  been  studied  up 
to  the  time  of  the  tests.  (See  page  46,  for  a  method  of  testing  on  the 
word  list.) 

D.  Word  Study.  The  total  vocabulary  of  the  English  language 
represents  borrowings  from  practically  every  language  on  the  globe. 
The  majority  of  these  borrowed  words  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  of 
Latin  origin.  In  consequence  of  this  fact  the  study  of  Latin  word- 
formation  and  of  English  word-derivation  is  very  important.  These 
processes  are  not  to  be  divorced  in  practice  but  are  to  be  developed 
simultaneously  in  the  classroom.  For  the  sake  of  greater  fullness  in 
exposition,  they  are  treated  separately. 

1.  Latin  Word-Formation.  The  main  facts  of  word  analysis,  to- 
gether with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  most  common  prefixes  and 
suffixes,  must  be  taught  if  the  pupil  is  to  acquire  a  mastery  of  vocabu- 
lary. 

a.  Prefixes.  Compound  words  are  often  formed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  prefix  to  a  simple  noun,  adjective,  or  verb:  e.  g., 
in-imicus,  from  amicus,  dis-similis  from  similis,  prae-cipio 
from  capio. 

Note:  The  teacher  will  find  it  desirable  to  note  the  fact  that  in  compounds  short 
a  in  a  Latin  stem  usually  becomes  short  i  or  e,  e.  g.,  praeficio  and  praefectus  from 
facio;  that  short  e  becomes  short  i,  e.  g.,  reprimo  from  premo;  and  that  ae  becomes 
long  i,  e.  g.,  iniquus  from  aequus. 

The  eleven  Latin  prepositions  given  below  are  used  as  prefixes  in 
forming  both  Latin  and  English  words.  It  is  urged  that  each  of  them 
when  first  encountered  as  a  preposition  in  the  lesson  be  made  the  basis 
for  special  drill  in  both  languages. 

The  assimilated  forms  of  ad-,  con-,  in-,  ob-,  and  sub-,  require 
special  study.  The  pupil  will  need  to  be  shown  that  for  ease  of  pro- 
nunciation the  final  consonant  of  these  prefixes  tends  to  become  like 
the  first  consonant  of  the  stem  word. 
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In  many  cases  teachers  may  find  it  necessary  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  original  meaning  of  the  prefix  has  disappeared,  the  prefix  hav- 
ing then  merely  an  intensive  force,  such  as,  completely,  thoroughly,  utterly. 


(1). 


(2). 


(3). 


(4). 


(5). 


(6). 


(7)  . 

(8)  . 

(9)  . 

(10)  . 

(11)  . 

(12)  . 


abduct 
avert 
abstract 


ar-,  at"),  to,  toinard 


accept 
affect 

com-,  cor-),  together;  often  intensive,  altogether 

conduct 

■  collocate 
commotion 
cogent 

.  deduce 
derelict 

exceed 
educe 
effect 

invoke 
induce 


ab,  a,  abs,  away 
ab-duco,  lead  away 
a-verto,  to  turn  from 
abs-traho,  draw  away  from 
ad  (ac-,  af-,  ag-,  al-,  an-, 
ad-duco,  lead  to 
ac-cipio,  take  to  . 
af-ficio,  do  to 

con-,  from  cum  (co-,  col-, 
con-duco,  lead  together 

col-loco,  place  together  '  ' 

com-moveo,  stir  thoroughly  .      ■    •  ; 

CO- (a)  go,  drive  together,  force 
de,  down,  away;  at  times  intensive,  entirely 
de-duco,  lead  away 
de-relinquo,  forsake  utterly 

ex,  e  (ef-),  from,  out  of  (forth);  at  times  intensive,  out-and-out 
ex-cedo,  go  forth 
e-duco,  lead  out 
ef-ficio,  work  out 

in  (il-,  im-,  ir-.  Eng.  em-,  en-),  in,  upon,  toward 
in-voco,  call  in  or  upon 
in-duco,  lead  into 

in-cludo,  shut  in  inclose  or  include 

im-pono,  put  upon  impose 
in,  used  with  adjectives,  adverbs,  nouns,  and  participles,  with  negative  forcs 
in-credibilis,  unbelievable  incredible 
in-auditus,  unheard  inaudible 
ob  (oc-,  of-,  op-),  against,  before 

ob-sto,  stand  against  obstacle 
oc-curro,  run  against  (happen)  occur 
of-fero,  bring  before  (present)  offer 
per,  through;  often  intensive,  thoroughly 

per-spicio,  see  through  perspective 
per-turbo,  disturb  greatly  perturb 
prae,  before 

prae-dico,  say  beforehand  predict 
prae-iudico,  judge  beforehand  prejudice 
pro,  forth,  forward 

pro-duco,  lead  forth  produce 
sub  (sue-,  suf-,  sum-,  sup-,  sur-,  sus-),  under,  up  (from  beneath), 

close  after 

sub-traho,  draw  from  under  subtract 
suc-cedo,  come  after  succeed 
suf-fero,  bear  up  (sustain)  suffer 
sus-cipio,  undertake,  take  up  susceptible 
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b.  Suffixes.  A  detailed  study  of  suffixes  is  postponed  until  the 
second  year.  During  the  first  year,  however,  the  pupil's  attention  is 
constantly  drawn  to  the  words  from  which  the  derivatives  are  formed. 
The  following  outline  may  be  used  as  a  guide: 

(1).    Nouns  from  Adjectives.  .  • 

(a)  ,    -tas,  Eng.-ty 

nobilitas  from  nobilis    .       ','  "  nobility 

(b)  .    -tudo,  Eng.-tude 

fortitude  from  fortis  .  fortitude 

(2)  .    Nouns  from  Verbs. 

(a),    -tor,  (-sor),  Eng. -tor,  -er  with  the  verb  stem  as  it  appears  in 
the  past  participle 
victor  from  vinco,  victus  victor 

(3)  .    Adjectives  from  Verbs. 

(a),    -ilis,  -bilis,  Eng.-ile,  -bile,  -ble 

facilis  from  facio  facile 
credibilis  from  credo  credible 

2.  English  Word-Derivation.  In  addition  to  a  study  of  the 
numerous  words  borrowed  without  change  from  the  Latin,  it  is  urged 
that  the  pupil  be  encouraged  to  compile  lists  of  the  most  common  Eng- 
lish derivatives  from  the  Latin  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs  in  the 
vocabularies. 

A  number  of  Latin  words  yielding  the  most  English  derivatives  are 
to  be  developed  in  class  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  and  the  words 
thus  derived  should  be  used  in  phrases  and  sentences;  for  it  cannot  be 
said  that  a  pupil  has  thoroughly  mastered  a  word  until  he  can  use  it 
correctly.  Pupils  are  taught  to  develop  English  words  from  the  present 
and  participial  stems  of  the  most  productive  new  verbs  in  the  vocabu- 
laries, by  applying  the  Latin-English  affixes  already  studied.  If  addi- 
tional affixes  are  needed  so  as  not  to  restrict  the  field  of  derivative 
work,  they  should  be  given  in  their  English  form,  and  no  attempt  be 
made  to  utilize  them  in  forming  Latin  words.  Each  derivative  is 
defined  according  to  prefix  and  root. 

A  list  of  the  most  productive  Latin  words  which  readily  admit  the 
addition  of  prefixes  and  suffixes  is  here  given  to  serve  as  the  basis  for 
directed  study  in  class.  The  first  nine  alone  are  said  to  yield  over  two 
thousand  English  derivatives. 

a.    pono,  fero,  capio,  mitto,  teneo,  duco,  *plico,  *specio,  *tendo 
*b.    caput,  dico,  facio,  habeo,  eo,  magnus,  manus,  pars,  sequor,  video 

*  May  be  postponed  until  second  year. 
Example  of  Word-Building. 

pono,  PONere,  posui,  POSITus,  place,  put  ; 
(1).    com-,  de-,  ex-,  op-,  pro-PON-ent 

com-,  ex-,  im-,  pro- POUND  ■  - 
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(2).  ap-,  com-,  de-,  ex-,  im-,  inter-,  op-,  pre-,  pro-,  sup-,  trans- POSIT-ion; 
com-,  ex-,  POSIT-or;  de-POSIT-ory,  -ary;  POST-age,  -al,  -ure;  im-POST- 
or,  ure,  etc. 

E.  Inflections.  In  a  highly  inflected  language,  such  as  Latin,  a 
thorough  mastery  of  forms  is  necessary  if  real  progress  is  to  be  made. 
A  large  majority  of  the  pupil's  troubles  in  syntax  can  be  traced  directly 
to  a  faulty  knowledge  of  inflections.  It  is  very  desirable,  however,  that 
the  pupil  be  introduced  to  the  various  inflections  slowly,  and  be  led  to 
master  them  by  forming  short  phrases  and  clauses. 

The  following  is  given  as  an  irreducible  minimum  of  forms  to  be 
learned : 

1.  Nouns.  The  nominative  and  genitive  singular  and  the  gender 
of  every  new  noun  should  be  carefully  noted  when  first  encountered  in 
the  vocabulary,  and  every  quiz  should  include  these  essentials.  It  is 
urged  that  teachers  always  keep  in  mind  that  the  association  of  an  ad- 
jective with  a  noun,  for  instance,  will  establish  a  more  lasting  impression 
of  gender  than  the  mere  memorizing  of  the  gender  as  designated  in  the 
vocabularies. 

While  teaching  the  five  declensions,  as  outlined  above,  teachers  may 
well  omit  the  locative  case  and  such  rare  forms  as  deabus  and  filiabus, 
and  the  double  declension  of  nouns  like  deus  and  domus. 

2.  Adjectives.  It  is  essential  that  the  declension  and  comparison 
of  regular  adjectives  (including  the  pulcher,  miser,  facilis  types), 
and  of  bonus,  malus,  magnus,  parvus,  and  multus  be  mastered. 

3.  Pronouns.  The  inflection  of  the  relative,  interrogative,  de- 
monstrative, personal,  reflexive,  intensive  and  possessive  pronouns 
should  be  taught.  The  study  of  the  demonstrative  iste  and  of  the 
indefinite  pronouns  (except  aliquis,  quis  and  quidam)  may  be  de- 
ferred . 

4.  Verbs.  The  pupil  must  master  the  personal  endings  and  tense- 
signs  and  develop  the  tense  systems  from  the  principal  parts  of  the 
verb.  The  indicative,  infinitives  (except  future  passive),  and  participles 
(except  gerundive)  of  the  four  conjugations  are  to  be  learned  in  active 
and  passive.   The  present  imperative  may  be  taught  if  needed. 

Sum  and  Possum  are  to  be  learned.  Other  irregular  verbs,  save  for 
selected  tense  forms,  may  be  taught  as  encountered  in  reading.  The 
beginner  is  easily  bewildered  by  a  mass  of  irregularities. 

In  assigning  synopses  covering  verb  forms  as  far  as  studied,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  third  person  singular  and  plural  be  stressed  rather 
than  the  first  and  second. 
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5.  Adverbs.  The  regular  formation  of  adverbs  from  adjectives  is 
taught  as  encountered  in  the  reading.  The  comparison  of  adverbs, 
including  bene,  male,  magnopere,  multum,  parum,  is  also  neces- 
sary. 

6.  Prepositions.  The  eleven  prepositions  which  are  used  as  pre- 
fixes in  both  Latin  and  English  (see  D,  1,  a.)  together  with  the  cases 
which  they  govern,  are  made  the  basis  of  continued  drill. 

F.  Syntax.  Since  syntax  is  a  question  of  context  rather  than  of 
rules,  the  teaching  of  its  principles  should  be  based  as  far  as  possible 
upon  a  study  of  the  Latin  text.  The  pupil,  in  other  words,  should  meet 
the  construction  in  practice  before  he  is  given  its  label  or  technical  name. 
Only  rarely  will  one  such  meeting  suffice  to  make  the  conception  of  the 
grammatical  relation  definite.  For  example,  instead  of  drilling  upon 
the  technical  names  of  the  case  uses,  the  teacher  should  place  emphasis 
upon  the  fundamental  uses  of  the  cases,  i.  e.,  the  genitive  as  limiting  a 
noun,  the  dative  as  the  person  benefitted  or  injured,  the  accusative  as  in 
English,  the  ablative  as  conveying  the  ideas  oi  from,  with  and  in. 

1.  Agreement. 

a.  Verb  with  Subject. 

b.  Adjective  with  Noun. 

c.  Pronoun  with  Antecedent. 

d.  Appositive. 

2.  Noun-Syntax.  By  the  end  of  the  first  year  an  appreciation  of  the  following 
conceptions  snould  have  been  developed: 

a.  Nominative:  Subject;  Predicate. 

b.  Genitive:  Possessive;  of  the  Whole. 

c.  Dative:  Indirect  Object;  with  special  Verbs  and  Compounds  as  met. 

d.  Accusative:  Direct  Object;  Extent;  Subject  and  Predicate  of  Infinitive; 
with  Prepositions. 

e.  Ablative:  Accompaniment;   Agent;    Cause; _  Manner;    Means;  Place 
from  which;  Place  where;  Time;  with  Prepositions. 

3.  Verb-Syntax.  By  the  end  of  the  first  year,  in  addition  to  the  regular  uses 
of  the  verb  common  to  English  and  Latin,  the  pupil  should  have  learned  the 
following  conceptions: 

a.  Indicative:  quod  causal. 

b.  Infinitive:  Indirect  Statement. 

c.  Participle:  Ablative  Absolute. 

Note:  Differences  in  textbooks  will  make  necessary  slight  variations  in  the  syntax 
studied  each  year. 

G.  Oral  Work.  It  is  recommended  that  oral  exercises  constitute  an 
important  part  of  the  Latin  work  of  the  first  year.  The  associations  of 
the  ear  then  reinforce  those  of  the  eye.  In  fact,  Latin  sentences  that  are 
read  to  the  pupil  and  are  at  once  translated  by  him  give  a  sense  of  the 
vitality  of  Latin  not  gained  in  any  other  way.   At  first  the  Latin  sen- 
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tences  of  the  review  may  be  used  for  this  purpose;  during  the  second 
half  of  the  year,  however,  practice  in  translating  easy  new  material 
in  this  way  is  urged.  The  English  exercises  of  the  review  lesson  may  be 
reproduced  in  Latin  with  the  books  closed. 

H.  Written  Work.  Daily  practice  in  writing  Latin  will  give  the 
pupil  a  clearer  insight  into  the  true  function  of  syntax  and  of  inflections 
than  will  the  recitation  of  rules.  The  English  exercise  of  each  lesson 
may,  however,  be  taught  orally  in  class  before  it  is  assigned  as  written 
work.  Such  oral  exercises  vitalize  the  written  work  and  make  it  more 
than  the  mere  thumbing  of  a  dictionary.  The  exercises  of  the  text  may 
be  supplemented  by  the  teacher  with  short,  easy  sentences.  The  Latin 
exercises  will  furnish  this  material.  The  pupil  may  also  be  encouraged 
to  test  his  own  work  by  re-translating  into  English  the  Latin  sentences 
which  he  has  written.  An  additional  exercise  for  the  brighter  pupil 
consists  in  having  him  make  a  polished  translation  of  connected  Latin. 
A  few  days  later  he  should  re-translate  into  Latin  and  compare  his  ver- 
sion with  the  original. 

L  Latin  Reading.  In  addition  to  the  Latin  exercises  in  the  text- 
book it  is  recommended  that  not  less  than  forty  pages  of  easy  connected 
Latin  be  read  during  the  first  year.  The  time  gained  by  the  reduction 
in  forms  and  syntax  will  make  this  possible.  The  teacher  should  make 
the  most  of  this  opportunity.  Most  beginners'  books  provide  such 
material;  if  the  textbook  does  not  contain  sufficient  graded  reading, 
a  supplementary  reader  should  be  used. 

J.  Sight  Translation.  To  insure  proper  methods  of  attack  on 
Latin  sentences  and  to  develop  confidence  in  the  ability  to  understand 
and  translate  Latin,  sight  translation  should  be  begun  veiy  early  and 
continued  throughout  the  course.  At  the  very  beginning  of  his  study 
the  pupil  reads  the  Latin  sentence  or  paragraph  at  first  as  a  whole,  and 
while  doing  this  as  far  as  possible  catches  its  meaning.  He  is  led  to  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  suspending  judgment  until  the  end  of  the  sentence  or 
of  smaller  thought-units  is  reached.  He  then  attacks  each  sentence 
clause  by  clause  and  phrase  by  phrase,  subsequently  each  phrase  or 
clause  word  by  word,  making  certain  as  he  proceeds  that  he  knows  the 
possibilities  of  form  and  meaning  of  the  words  encountered.  In  brief, 
he  learns  to  consider  each  word  in  its  relation  to  what  has  preceded  it 
and  in  its  probable  relation  to  what  is  to  follow;  he  tries  to  determine 
its  meaning  from  the  context,  from  association  with  an  English  deriva- 
tive, from  its  resemblance  to  a  related  Latin  word  or  by  analyzing  the 
word,  if  a  compound ;  he  does  not  look  up  its  meaning  in  the  vocabulary 
until  he  has  exhausted  all  his  own  resources.    Finally,  he  applies  the 
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test:  Does  my  translation  make  sense?  When  the  pupil  has  obtained 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  selection  in  this  way,  he  expresses  it  in  idio- 
matic English.    (For  model  lesson,  see  L.  4.) 

K.  Historical  Background.  It  is  expected  that  the  pupil  who 
studies  Latin  will  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  great  characters, 
movements,  and  dramatic  events  of  Roman  history,  and  of  their  in- 
fluence upon  our  times.  While  instruction  in  this  field  must  remain 
largely  incidental,  most  teachers  will  find  it  imperative  to  devote  more 
than  passing  notice  to  Roman  legends,  biography,  anecdotes,  and  the 
outstanding  events  of  Roman  history.  It  is  desirable,  not  only  that  all 
connected  passages  for  translation  deal  with  classic  life  and  themes, 
but  also  that  some  collateral  reading  in  English  be  required.  When 
possible,  this  should  be  supplemented  with  an  occasional  lantern  lec- 
ture by  the  teacher.  The  pictures  in  the  beginners'  book  may  be  made 
the  basis  for  short  talks  by  the  teacher  or  be  assigned  to  pupils  as  sub- 
jects for  private  study.  If  the  school  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
Latin  Club,  the  programs  will  naturally  be  devoted  largely  to  vitalizing 
material  of  all  sorts.  (See  Paxson's  Handbook  for  Latin  Clubs.)  In 
schools  which  do  not  have  a  Latin  Club,  it  is  suggested  that  the  teacher 
plan  a  series  of  Five-Minute  Talks,  to  be  given  once  a  week  throughout 
the  year,  and  that  the  pupils  be  required  to  take  notes  on  such  topics 
as  the  following,  illustrated  wherever  possible  by  prints  and  photo- 
graphs. At  the  teacher's  discretion,  some  of  these  topics  may  be  used 
in  any  of  the  later  years. 

1.    Descriptive  and  General. 

Religion  of  the  Ancient  Romans:  Vestal  Virgins,  Augurs,  Auspices.  ' 

Home  Life  in  Old  Rome. 

School  Studies  of  Roman  Children. 

Roman  Games  and  Amusements. 

Arches  and  Aqueducts. 

Roads  and  Travel. 

Rome,  the  Eternal  City. 

The  Forum  and  Colosseum. 

Pompeii,  the  Buried  City. 

Roman  Myths  and  Legends:  Romulus,  Horatius,  Coriolanus. 
Roman  Books  and  Writing  Materials. 
Short  Talks  about  Latin  Authors. 

2.    Biographical  and  Historical. 

Our   debt   to   the   Romans   and   their  Language. 

Modern  Descendants  of  the  Romans:  Italians,  French,  Spanish, 

Portuguese,  Rumanians. 
Early  Rome:  The  Kings. 

Brutus  and  the  Establishment  of  the  Republic. 
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Growth  of  the  Rights  of  the  Plebeians. 

Spread  of  the  Republic  over  Italy:  Fabricius,  Manlius,  Cincinnatiis. 
Struggle  with  Carthage:  the  Scipios,  Cato,  Fabius,  Regulus. 
Roman  Control  of  the  Mediterranean  World. 
Growth  of  Popular  Rights:  the  Gracchi. 
Civil  War:  Marius,  Sulla. 

Downfall  of  the  Republic:  Cicero,  Pompey,  Caesar. 
The  Government  under  the  Empire. 

L,    Methods  and  Teaching  Devices. 

1.  Lesson-Planning.  Success  in  the  teaching  of  Latin  depends  on 
careful  lesson-planning.  Progressive  teachers  work  over  the  subject- 
matter  of  their  various  courses,  outlining  assignments  by  months  and 
weeks.  The  work  for  each  day  is  planned  with  care,  illustrative  ma- 
terial is  prepared,  and  the  points  to  be  emphasized  are  determined  in 
advance. 

2.  The  Assignment.  Teachers  are  becoming  more  and  more  care- 
ful in  assigning  the  advance  lesson.  They  spend  enough  time  upon  it  to 
show  their  pupils  how  to  attack  individual  problems,  how  to  become 
self-reliant,  and  how  to  prepare  their  lessons.  While  the  assignment  is 
being  made  the  teacher  helps  her  pupils  over  difficulties  of  form  and 
construction,  the  study  of  which  has  been  deferred  to  some  later  point 
in  the  course. 

3.  Derivative  Notebooks.  The  following  types  have  been  found 
helpful: 

a.  Related  Latin  Words  and  English  Derivatives.  The  pupil  uses  a  wide 
page  and  rules  it  for  three  columns,  as  follows: 

Related  Latin 

Latin  Word                                Words  English  Derivatives 

voco,  vocare,  vocavi,  vocatus,  call                convoco  convoke,  convocation 

invoco  invoke,  invocation 

revoco  revoke,  revocation 

provoco  provoke,  provocation 

vox  vocal 

etc.  etc. 
Related  Latin  words  with  their  derivatives  are  added  as  encountered  in 
later  vocabularies. 

b.  English  Derivatives  with  Root-Meanings.  The  pupil  enters  selected 
Latin  words  in  his  notebook  and  writes  derivatives  with  definitions,  under- 
scoring the  root-meanings: 

Latin  Words  English  Derivatives 

capio,  capere,  cepi,  captus,  lake  captive,  one  taken 

capable,  able  to  take 
capacity,  amount  taken 
captious,  seizing  upon  fault-finding 
accept,  take  to  (one's  self),  receive 
except,  take  out,  exclude 
As  far  as  practicable  every  derivative  is  used  by  the  pupil  in  a  phrase  or 
sentence. 
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4.  A  Type  Lesson : in:  ti?g-ht''.Trans1al"v:)iij^  J.)  From  the 
beginning,  the  pupil  is  led  to  see  that  he  is  learning  to  understand  a 
Latin  sentence  just  a^,tlie  IvO.-rians  did;  gSitiing-  a  tentative  meaning  of 
its  various  elements  but  reserving  final  jadgrreili-  as  to  forms,  meanings 
and  constructions  until  the  end  of  the  passage  has  been  reached.  It 
was,  of  course,  impossible  for  a  Roman,  while  listening  to  a  speech,  to 
search  for  the  subject,  then  for  the  verb,  and  so  on.  Nor  is  the  pupil, 
though  just  beginning  to  study  Latin,  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  in  such 
a  mechanical  way. 

Let  the  following  sentence  serve  as  an  illustration.  Caesar,  his 
rebus  impulsus,  equitatum  omnem  prima  nocte  ad  castra 
hostium  mittit.  The  class  or  individual  pupil  first  reads  the  sentence 
as  a  whole,  without  making  any  effort  at  translation.  However,  while 
reading  the  Latin  in  this  way,  he  makes  every  effort  to  gain  its  meaning. 
The  sentence  is  then  studied  in  detail.  As  soon  as  possible,  facts  like 
those  noted  below  are  elicited  by  means  of  questions  to  the  class,  with 
all  the  pupils  participating  in  the  work.  Two  methods  of  procedure 
are  given  below;  the  teacher  should  discover  by  experiment  which  is 
better  for  her  own  use. 

a.    Early  in  the  covirse,  the  teacher  might  proceed  as  follows: 

Caesar:  Noun,  nominative  singular  masculine,  meaning 
Caesar.  Since  it  stands  first  in  the  sentence,  and  is  nomina- 
tive, it  is  probably  the  subject. 

his  rebus  impulsus:  his  rebus  naturally  go  together,  both 
being  in  the  dative  or  the  ablative  plural.  They  are  probably 
ablative  of  means  with  impulsus.  It  is  probable  that  im- 
pulsus, being  a  perfect  participle  in  the  nominative  singular 
masculine,  agrees  with  Caesar,  Rebus  has  so  many  meanings 
that  only  the  context  can  show  which  is  correct.  Connect 
impulsus  with  English  impulse  and  impel.  A  tentative  trans- 
lation of  the  sentence  so  far  may  now  be  made:  Caesar,  urged 
by  these  things,  facts,  circumstances.  If  constructions  of  the 
dative  and  the  ablative  are  suggested  the  teacher  will  elimi- 
nate them  by  reference  to  impulsus.  J^SI^^^Q 

equitatum  omnem:  Case?  Accusative  singular  mascu- 
line. Construction?  Probably  direct  object  of  a  verb  occurring 
later  in  the  sentence,  as  no  preposition  precedes.  Hint:  Watch 
for  a  transitive  verb.   Meaning?  all  the  cavalry. 

prima  nocte:  Case?  Ablative  singular  feminine.  Con- 
struction? Obviously  ablative  of  time  when  or  within  which, 
probably  the  former,  on  account  of  prima.    Meaning?  In 


the  first  part  af  the '-nt^it-,:  at 
trates  the  danger  of  jump 
meanings.    .  ,  ,         ,  .  .  . 
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■night-fall..  Ari.  idiom  which  illus- 
ng  at  conclusions  with  regard  to 


ad  castra'h'ostium:  Case?  Castra  may  be  nominative 
or  accustative  plural  neuter;  but  since  the  word  follows  ad, 
its  interpretation  as  a  nominative  becomes  immediately  im- 
possible. Because  of  its  case  ending  the  form  of  hostium 
must  be  that  of  the  genitive  plural.  The  possessive  is  its  only 
reasonable  construction.    Meaning?   to  the  enemy's  camp. 

mittit:  Form?  Third  singular  present  indicative  active 
of  a  transitive  verb.  Use?  As  the  last  word  in  the  sentence 
has  been  reached,  it  must  be  the  main  verb;  and  as  Caesar 
is  the  only  nominative,  Caesar  must  be  the  subject.  Meaning? 
sends.  All  the  parts  of  the  sentence  now  fit  together  perfectly, 
and  the  suspense  is  ended. 

The  translation  of  the  complete  sentence,  with  due  attention 
to  the  context  and  to  English  idiom,  will  be  something  Hke 
this:  Caesar  urged  by  these  considerations,  sends  {sent)  all  the 
cavalry  to  the  enemy's  camp  at  evening.  Since  this  meets  the  final 
test:  "Does  my  translation  make  sense?"  it  may  be  regarded 
as  acceptable. 

At  the  beginning  each  step  is  taken  consciously,  to  insure 
recognition  of  all  the  possibilities  of  form,  meaning,  and  con- 
struction; but  if  sufficient  drill  is  given  these  processes  will 
become  automatic. 

b.    Analyze  the  sentence  as  follows,  guided  by  the  forms: 

Caesar, — his  rebus  impulsus, — equitatum  omnem — 
prima  nocte — ad  castra  hostium — mittit. 

Then  question  on  the  movements  of  the  thought,  eliciting 
such  answers  as  the  following: 

Phrase  1.  Caesar  did  whatever  the  verb  (if  active)  states. 
(The  preliminary  reading  has  probably  revealed  that  he  sent 
somebody  somewhere.) 

Phrase  2.  He  did  it  after  or  because  he  was  driven  to  do  so 
by  these  circumstances  already  mentioned.  (What  circum- 
stances?  Review  context.) 


Phrase  3.  If  what  he  did  was  to  send  someone,  who  was  it? 
All  the  cavalry. 
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Phrase  4.   When  did  he  send  them?  Just  at  nightfall. 

Phrase  5.    Where  did  he  send  them?    Toward  the  enemy's 
camp. 

Phrase  6.  Were  we  right  in  our  guess  at  the  beginning?  Yes, 
he  sent. 

Now  a  complete  formal  translation : 

Driven  on  by  these  considerations ,  Caesar  at  nightfall  sent  all 
his  cavalry  toward  the  enemy's  camp. 

5.  Word-Bee.  For  teaching  vocabulary  the  teacher  divides  hi^ 
class  into  two  teams  with  a  captain  for  each  side,  and  announces  that  on 
a  given  day  a  word-bee  will  be  held,  based  on  all  the  vocabularies  thus 
far  studied.  A  scorer  is  chosen  to  record  the  number  of  failures  by 
pupils  and  teams.  Much  time  is  saved  if  cards,  showing  the  English 
words  in  large  letters,  are  held  before  the  class.  A  word  is  counted  as 
missed  if  the  pupil  fails  to  give  correctly  essential  facts  about  it,  i.  e., 
if  it  is  a  noun,  its  nominative,  genitive,  and  gender;  if  it  is  a  verb,  its 
principal  parts.   This  device  is  useful  also  in  the  teaching  of  forms. 

6.  Flash  Cards  and  Graphic  Devices.  Flash  or  perception  cards 
are  helpful  in  teaching  vocabularies,  forms,  tense-signs,  and  endings. 
Colored  crayons  are  used  effectively  in  board  work  to  indicate  inflec- 
tional changes. 

7.  Motto  Boards  and  Bulletin  Boards.  A  motto  board  with  a 
set  of  metallic  letters  furnishes  an  effective  means  for  bringing  short 
phrases  and  famous  quotations  before  the  class.  The  classroom  of  the 
progressive  teacher  has  its  bulletin  board  where  are  posted  items  of  in- 
terest concerning  Latin,  including  cartoons,  advertisements,  myths,  etc. 

8.  Scrap  Books.  Pupils  may  be  encouraged  to  make  scrap  books 
by  collecting  Latin  words  and  phrases,  cartoons,  advertisements,  etc., 
from  magazines  and  newspapers.  A  part  of  the  Derivative  Notebook 
may  be  reserved  for  such  material,  especially  if  the  loose-leaf  variety  is 
used:  Some  teachers,  however,  may  prefer  to  make  this  a  general  project 
in  which  all  pupils  record  their  "finds"  in  a  class  scrap  book. 

SECOND  YEAR 

A.  Aims. 

1 .  To  give  the  pupil  increased  power  to  read  and  understand  Latin. 

2.  To  broaden  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  English. 

3.  To  continue  introducing  the  pupil  to  those  aspects  of  Roman 

life  and  thought  which  have  most  profoundly  influenced  our 
civilization. 
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B.  Vocabulary.  The  vocabulary  of  the  second  year  consists  of 
about  500  new  words,  selected  from  the  College  Board  Latin  Word  List 
for  the  first  two  years.    (See  page  35.) 

For  suggestions  on  the  teaching  of  vocabulary  and  derivatives;  see 
First  Year  Course,  C. 

C.  Word  Study. 

1.    Latin  Word-Formation. 

a.  Prefixes.    To  the  prefixes  assigned  for  study  during  the  first 

year  may  be  added  the  following: 

(1)  .    ante,  before 

ante-cedo,  go  before  antecedent 

(2)  .    inter,  between,  among 

inter-cedo,  go  between  (intervene)  intercede 

(3)  .    post,  behind,  after 

post-pono,  place  after  postpone 

(4)  .    trans,  tra,  across,  through,  beyond 

trans-fero,  bring  across  .  transfer 

tra -do,  give  over  tradition 

(5)  .    circum,  around 

circum-venio,  surround  circumvent 

(6)  .    dis-,  di-,  dif-,  apart,  at  intervals;  sometimes  negative  in  effect 

dis-pono,  place  at  intervals  dispose 
dif-ficilis,  not  easy  '  difficult 

(7)  .    re-,  red-,  back,  again 

re-icio,  throw  back  reject 
red-irno,  buy  back  redeem 

(8)  .    se-,  sed-,  apart,  without 

se-curus,  without  care  "  secure 

sed-itio,  a  going  apart  (revolt)  sedition 

b.  Suffixes.  During  the  second  year  a  detailed  study  of  words 
formed  by  the  addition  of  suffixes  to  noun,  adjective,  or 
verb  stems  is  recommended.  The  following  outline  will 
enable  the  teacher  to  guide  his  pupils  in  making  helpful 
associations  in  Latin  and  in  English  word-formation: 

(1)  .    Nouns  from  Adjectives. 

(a)  ,    -tas,  Eng.-ty,  denoting  state  or  quality  nobilitas  from 

rtobilis,  state  or  quality  of  being  high-born  nobility 

(b)  .    -tudo,  Eng.-tude,  denoting  quality  fortitudo  from  fortis, 

quality  of  being  brave  fortitude 

(2)  .    Nouns  from  Verbs. 

(a),    -tor  (-sor),  Eng. -tor,  -sor,  with  verb  stem  as  it  appears 
in  the  past  participle,  denoting  the  agent  or  doer 
victor  from  vinco,  victus,  one  who  conquers  victor 
divisor  from  divide,  divisus,  a  divider  divisor 
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(b)  .    -tus  (-sus),  denoting  act,  condition,  or  result  of 

status  from  sto,  result  of  standing  status 

census  from  censeo,  result  of  judging  or  determining  census 

exitus  from  exeo,  act  of  going  out  exit 

(c)  .    -io,  Eng. -ion,  added  to  present  base  or  participial  stem, 

denoting  the  act  or  fact  of 

suspic-io  from  suspicor,  act  of  mistrusting  or  looking 

at  from  beneath  supicion 

erupt-io  from  erumpo,  act  of  breaking  out  eruption 

(3).    Adjectives  from  Verbs. 

(a)  ,    -ilis,  -bilis,  Eng.-ile,  -bile,  -ble,  denoting  capability 

facilis  from  facio,  capable  of  being  done  facile 
credibilis  from  credo,  believable  credible 

(b)  .    -idus,  Eng.-id,  denoting  state  or  settled  condition 

timidus  from  timeo,  being  in  the  state  of  fear  timid 

(4).    Adjectives  from  Nouns. 

(a),    -osus.  Eng.  -ose,  -ous,  full  of 

iocosus  from  iocus,  full  of  jest  jocose 
periculosus  from  periculum,  full  of  danger  perilous 

These  suffixes  may  be  developed  or  reviewed  by  requiring  the  pupil 
to  suggest  the  probable  Latin  form  of  each  of  a  list  of  English  words 
involving  them,  as  follows: 

English  Word  .        Latin  Word 

liberty  libertas 
multitude  multitude 
nation  natio 
credible   •  credibilis 

2.  English  Word-Derivation.  The  most  productive  words  in  the 
vocabulary  of  the  second  year  may  be  used  for  the  study  of  EngHsh 
derivatives.  This  work  should  at  all  times  be  free  and  spirited — not  too 
formal.  It  is  well  to  have  the  pupil  informed  beforehand  of  the  words 
to  be  discussed,  and  to  train  him  to  make  constant  use  of  both  Latin 
and  English  Dictionaries. 

In  addition  to  the  list  of  words  given  in  First  Year  Course,  D,  2,  the 
following  words  will  be  found  fruitful  for  the  study  of  English  deriva- 
tives, and  may  be  used  in  building  word-groups,  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  recommended  for  the  words  of  the  first  year:  ago,  cado,  cedo,  do, 
fugio,  ius,  liber,  modus,  moveo,  nosco,  omnis,  pes,  porto,  rego, 
similis,  sto,  sum,  verto. 

Note:  In  forming  English  derivatives,  pupils  must  be  taught  that  the  Latin  diph- 
thongs ae  and  oe  are  regularly  replaced  by  e,  e.  g.,  edifice  from  aedificium,  penal  from 
poena,  but  that  the  diphthong  ae  is  usually  retained  in  proper  names  and  in  learned 
terms,  as  Caesar,  aedile.  It  is  suggested  that  attention  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
English  derivatives  from  nouns  are  to  be  traced  to  the  stem  as  seen  in  the  genitive, 
and  many  derivatives  from  verbs  to  the  stem  of  the  perfect  participle. 
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D.  Inflections.  The  work  of  the  second  year  begins  with  a  thorough 
review  of  all  inflections  previously  learned.  New  forms  should  be  taught 
as  needed.  The  first  requirement  is  the  entire  subjunctive  mood  of  all 
verbs  previously  studied.  The  present  imperative  of  all  verbs  and  the 
conjugation  of  the  more  common  irregular  verbs  not  taught  in  the  first 
year,  viz.,  volo,  nolo,  malo,  eo,  fero,  fio,  should  be  mastered.  The 
pronouns  quisquana,  quisque  and  uterque  and  the  adjectives  with 
the  genitive  in  -ius  now  receive  attention.  The  vocative  and  locative 
cases  should  be  taught.  The  gerund  and  genmdive  are  important,  but 
the  supines  may  be  omitted.  Irregular  forms  and  words  that  occur  so 
infrequently  as  not  to  deserve  treatment,  such  as  Greek  nouns,  the 
special  nouns  deus,  bos,  luppiter,  senex,  caro,  and  os  may  likewise 
be  omitted.  Frequent  drills  on  forms  insure  accuracy  and  speed. 
Daily  assignments  of  selected  words  are  recommended  for  practice  in 
writing  declensions  and  conjugations.  The  latter  include  the  subjunc- 
tive, infinitive  and  participial  forms,  both  active  and  passive. 

E.  Syntax.  After  a  review  of  the  constructions  of  the  first  year,  the 
following  constructions  and  topics  should  be  noted  in  reading  and 
mastered  (except  as  noted)  by  constant  drill  in  oral  and  written  exer- 
cises: .  .  • 

1.  Noun-Syntax. 

a.  Genitive:  Description. 

b.  Dative:  Agent  as  met;  Possessor;  Purpose;  Reference;  with  Adjectives 
as  met. 

c.  Accusative:  Place  Wliither. 

d.  Ablative:  Degree  of  Difference;  Description;  Respect;  Separation; 
with  Deponents  as  met. 

2.  Verb-Syntax. 

a.  Time  Clauses  with  postquam,  etc. 

b.  Cum  Clauses  of  Situation  or  Circumstance. 

c.  Cum  Clauses  of  Cause. 

d.  Adverbial  Clauses  of  Purpose. 

e.  Relative  Clauses  of  Purpose. 

f.  Adverbial  Clauses  of  Result. 

g.  Independent  Volitive  Clauses. 

h.  Substantive  Volitive  Clauses. 

i.  Indirect  Questions. 

j.  Clauses  of  Anticipation  as  met. 

k.  Simpler  Subordinate  Clauses  in  Indirect  Statement. 

1.  Laws  of  Sequence  of  Tenses. 

m.  Infinitive  as  Subject  or  Object. 

n.  Gerund  and  Gerundive  in  Expressions  of  Purpose. 

o.  Passive  Periphrastic  Conjugation  as  met. 

p.  Commands. 
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F.  Latin  Reading.  While  the  amount  of  text  to  be  read  during  the 
second  year  should  be  equivalent  to  the  first  four  books  of  Caesar's 
GALLIC  WAR  (about  2800  lines),  considerable  latitude  is  desirable 
with  regard  to  choice  of  subject  matter.  During  the  first  half  year  many 
teachers  will  doubtless  prefer  a  wide  range  of  easy  reading.  The  new 
type  of  Second  Year  texts  as  well  as  Latin  Readers  provide  this  material. 
The  last  five  months  of  the  year  should  be  devoted  to  the  intensive  study 
of  selections  from  Caesar.  For  the  reading  of  this  year,  selections  or 
adaptations  from  the  following  are  suggested : 


G.  Sight  Translation.  Full  directions  for  sight  translation  were 
given  in  the  Course  for  the  First  Year.  These  may  be  followed  in  the 
second-year  work.  The  following  should  be  carefully  noted:  Caesar's 
style,  while  simple  and  direct,  is  more  complicated  than  that  usually 
encountered  in  the  beginners'  books.  In  attacking  a  new  sentence,  par- 
ticular attention  must  be  paid  to  the  thought-units  and  word-groups. 
The  first  step  is  to  read  the  sentence  through  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
its  meaning  as  a  whole.  The  pupil  then  ascertains  the  points  of  division 
that  break  up  the  sentence  into  its  major  thought-units.  The  latter,  in 
their  turn,  are  broken  up  and  are  attacked  bit  by  bit.  In  analyzing  a 
complex  sentence,  pupils  sometimes  have  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
the  elements  of  a  clause  within  which  a  subordinate  clause  has  been 
inserted.  A  device  which  will  help  to  relieve  this  difficulty  is  the  use  of 
parentheses  as  they  are  used  in  algebra  to  indicate  the  relation  of 
algebraic  quantities.  Clauses  may  be  indicated  in  the  same  way,  as 
in  the  following  sentence : 

Helvetii  commoti,  [cum  id  (quod  ipsi  diebus  XX 
confecerant,)  (ut  flumen  transirent,)  ilium  uno  die 
fecisse  intellegerent,]  legatos  ad  eum  mittunt. 

Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  part  of  a  clause  stands  within  another 
as  a  modifier,  it  must  be  entirely  within.  The  subject  of  the  main 
clause  has  more  or  less  freedom  of  position.  It  may  or  may  not  stand 
first.  Its  verb,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  stands  last.  When  the  pupil 
has  reached  the  end  of  the  sentence  he  should  reread  it  in  its  entirety. 
The  logical  and  grammatical  connections  between  sentences  must  be 
made  clear,  and  every  means  be  adopted  to  insure  a  full  understanding 
of  every  sentence  by  itself  and  in  its  context.  Translation  of  a  part  of 
the  next  day's  assignment  affords  excellent  material. 


Fabulae  Faciles 
Viri  Romae 
Eu  tropins 
Gellius 


Livy 
Nepos 
Pliny 
Caesar 
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H.  Latin  Writing.  The  chief  purpose  of  Latin  writing  is  to  fix 
vocabulary,  forms,  and  grammatical  principles  in  the  pupil's  mind. 
While  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  this  work  will  depend  largely  on 
the  needs  of  the  class,  a  minimum  of  approximately  thirty  full-period 
lessons  is  recommended. 

The  method  used  in  teaching  composition  will  be  determined  largely 
by  the  type  of  textbook  used.   The  following  two  ways  are  suggested: 

I.  Latin  writing  is  treated  in  direct  connection  with  the  text,  em- 
phasizing vocabulary,  inflections,  and  important  constructions  of  the 
assignment  for  translation.  This  plan  calls  for  a  daily  assignment  of 
at  least  two  or  three  sentences. 

2.  A  systematic  development  of  syntax,  one  construction  at  a  time, 
with  a  large  number  of  sentences  illustrating  each  new  construction, 
has  the  advantage  of  massing  illustrations  of  a  principle  until  the 
principle  is  mastered.  It  presupposes  a  regular  assignment  of  lessons. 
Teachers  who  use  this  method,  ordinarily  set  aside  one  day  each  week 
for  Latin  writing. 

L    Historical  Background, 

L    A  discussion  of  additional  topics  given  under  First  Year  Course, 
K,  as  well  as  some  of  the  following  subjects  will  lead  to  a  better 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  Latin  read : 
The  Proconsular  System. 

The  Struggle  between  the  Optimates  and  the  Populares  before  Caesar's  time. 
Trade  Routes  in  the  Mediterranean  Basin. 

The  Helvetian  Movement  as  a  Type  of  the  Westward  Migration. 
The  Geography  of  Western  Europe  before  Caesar's  Time. 
Tne  Permanent  Results  of  Caesar's  Conquest  in  the  West. 
The  Importance  of  the  Gallic  Campaigns  in  Caesar's  Career. 
The  Personality  of  Caesar. 

2.  It  is  suggested  that  the  teacher  require  pupils  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  the  following  topics: 

Main  Facts  of  Caesar's  Life. 

Outline  of  Political  Conditions  at  Rome  in  58  B.  C. 

General  Results  of  the  Extension  of  Roman  Civilization  upon  Modern  Europe, 
and  so  upon  our  own  Country. 

3.  The  teacher  may  further  plan  brief  talks  by  pupils  on  subjects 

like  the  following: 

The  Many-sided  Caesar. 

Our  debt  to  Caesar. 

Caesar,  Rome's  Greatest  General. 

Roman  Occupation  of  England. 

The  Druids. 

The  Civilization  of  the  Gauls. 
Caesar  as  a  Patriot. 

Caesar's  Treatment  of  his  Enemies,  Public  and  Private. 
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4.  If  the  school  has  a  lantern,  it  is  suggested  that  the  teacher  arrange 
to  give  an  illustrated  talk  dealing  with  interesting  phases  of  Roman 
private  and  public  life  or  with  Caesar's  Gallic  and  Civil  War  campaigns. 

5.  Models  made  by  the  pupils  from  the  illustrations  in  the  school 
text,  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  the  equipment  of  the  Roman 
army.  Judson's  CAESAR'S  ARMY  is  a  source-book  for  information 
concerning  Roman  engines  of  war,  etc.  Boys  have  been  found  ready  to 
make  models  of  the  hasta,  pilum,  gladius,  vinea,  scorpio,  ballista, 
aries,  turris  ambulatoria,  etc.,  while  girls  have  made  a  vexillum, 
or  have  dressed  dolls  to  represent  a  miles,  a  legatus,  an  imperator, 
etc. 

6.  Extra  Work  for  Exceptional  Pupils.  In  many  classes  there  are 
pupils  of  superior  ability  who  find  the  daily  assignments  insufificient. 
For  such  pupils  teachers  prepare  a  series  of  numbered  cards  for  individ- 
ual study  outside  the  class.  These  cards  represent  a  thorough  review 
of  forms,  the  translation  of  interesting  portions  of  the  text  not  to  be 
read  in  class,  short  papers  on  topics  suggested  by  the  text,  etc.  For 
these  papers  the  following  topics  are  suggested : 

a.  Character  of  Caesar,  as  revealed  by  himself,  with  emphasis  upon  use  of 
primary  sources. 

b.  Other  Opinions  of  Caesar,  e.  g.,  Cicero's,  Napoleon's,  Mommsen's. 

c.  Significance  of  Caesar's  Invasions  of  Britain  in  National  History  and  in 
Language: 

(1).  Roman  Remains  in  England,  e.  g..  The  Great  Wall;  Roman  Museum 
at  York  (the  "altera  Roma"j;  Roman  Baths  at  Bath;  Antiquities 
at  Aldoborough,  etc. 

(2.)  English  Words  which  illustrate  the  early  Roman  Contribution  to  the 
Language  of  the  Britons. 

d.  Caesar's  Conquest  of  Gaul: 

(1)  .    General  Effect  upon  Gaul. 

(2)  .    Specific  Results  in  Language. 

(3)  .    Roman  Remains  in  France. 

e.  Importance  of  Regions  in  Ancient  Gaul  and  Germany  as  Battlegrounds  in 
European  Wars. 

f.  General  Estimate  of  Caesar's  Work. 

g.  Caesar  in  Drama,  Ancient  and  Modern. 

J.    Methods  and  Devices. 

1.    Planning  and  Assignment  of  Lessons. 

a.  It  is  necessary  that  the  teacher  have  a  definite  plan  for  teaching 
the  essentials  of  syntax  outlined  in  this  Course.  The  best  results  will 
be  achieved  if  the  pupils  are  allowed  to  attack  one  difficulty  at  a  time. 
Since  random  quizzing  leads  to  meager  results,  the  constructions  in  the 
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advance  lesson  that  merit  special  study  should  be  clearly  indicated  when 
the  lesson  is  assigned.  It  has  been  found  helpful  for  the  pupils  to  enter 
such  constructions  in  a  notebook  to  assure  systematic  study. 

b.  Special  drill  is  furnished  if  the  teacher  dictates  two  or  three  short 
English  sentences  involving  the  new  constructions,  and  has  them  sub- 
mitted in  Latin  on  the  following  day.     (See  Second  Year  H,  1.) 

c.  The  lesson  of  the  preceding  day  is  included  in  the  new  assignment, 
and  is  placed  first  in  the  subsequent  recitation. 

d.  When  the  reading  of  Caesar  is  begun,  teachers  find  it  of  great 
value  to  spend  considerable  time  on  the  assignment  for  the  following 
day.  The  pupil  is  shown  how  to  attack  new  sentences,  how  to  use  the 
vocabulary,  notes,  and  grammar;  how  to  look  up  references  and  allu- 
sions, and  how  to  make  an  idiomatic  translation.  Such  an  extended 
assignment  affords  the  teacher  an  excellent  opportimity  to  teach  the 
pupil  How  to  Study. 

2.  Recitation  Hints. 

a.  It  is  urged  that  the  pupil  be  allowed  to  translate  the  entire 
passage  assigned  to  him  without  interruption  from  the  teacher.  The 
teacher's  corrections  and  comments  should  follow  the  pupil's  work, 
lest  the  pupil  learn  to  depend  upon  such  assistance. 

b.  Map  Study.  Wherever  possible,  the  teacher  should  have  the 
pupils  locate  events  and  trace  movements  described  in  the  text  read. 

c.  As  soon  as  a  definite  portion  of  text  has  been  read  by  the  class, 
it  should  be  reread  rapidly,  either  by  the  teacher  or  by  the  pupils.  In 
the  latter  case  the  text  may  be  divided  and  assigned  in  advance  to  in- 
dividual pupils.  This  should  be  followed  by  a  test  (preferably  objective) 
on  the  content  of  the  text  studied. 

d.  If  the  pupils  translate  one  sentence  or  clause  at  a  time  with  the 
books  closed,  the  daily  reviews  may  be  conducted  with  excellent  results. 
The  teacher  breaks  up  the  longer  sentences  into  their  thought-units,  and 
is  careful  to  phrase  and  enunciate  clearly.  The  pupil's  ear  is  thus 
trained,  and  word  order  and  constructions  assume  a  new  importance. 
No  pupil  can  look  ahead  while  another  is  reciting,  and  all  must  prepare 
every  sentence  of  the  review  before  coming  to  class.  The  review  lesson 
can  be  completed  by  this  method  as  quickly  as  in  the  conventional  way 
when  books  are  open. 

3.  Verb  Blanks.  Time  is  saved  for  pupil  and  teacher  alike  if  blank 
forms  are  used  for  all  verb  work  required  in  writing.  Verb  blanks  are 
especially  convenient  for  the  preparation  and  grading  of  synopses,  but 
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they  should  likewise  include  spaces  for  all  verb  forms.  If  printed  verb 
blanks  cannot  be  secured,  mimeographed  copies,  prepared  l)y  the 
teacher,  will  be  found  to  be  satisfactory. 

THIRD  YEAR 

A.  Aims. 

1.  Increased  power  in  reading  Latin. 

2.  Greater  facility  in  the  use  of  English. 

3.  Some  comprehension  of  political  and  social  conditions  in  ancient 
Rome,  as  a  background  for  an  understanding  of  ancient  and 
modern  problems. 

B.  Vocabulary.  A  minimum  of  about  500  new  Latin  words  to  be 
based  upon  the  content  of  the  reading  course  and  the  College  Board 
Latin  Word  List.  (See  page  35.)  These  words  should  be  memorized 
by  the  pupil  as  a  part  of  the  regular  lesson  assignment. 

C.  Word  Study.    Latin  Word  Formation  by  means  of  suffixes. 

1.  Nouns  from  Adjectives. 

a.    -ia,  -tia,  Eng.  -ce,  denoting  quality  or  condition 

audacia  from  audax  boldness 
iustitia  from  iustus  justice 

2.  Nouns  from  Verbs. 

a.  -ium,  denoting  an  act  or  the  result  of  an  act 

aedificium  edifice 
odium  odium 

b.  -men,  -mentum,  Eng.  -ment,  denoting  means  or  instrument,  or 
result  of  an  action 

nomen  from  nosco 

ornamentum  from  orno  ornament 

c.  -crum,  -trum,  denoting  the  means  or  instrument  of  an  action 
simulacrum,  from  simulo 

d.  -or,  English  loan  words,  denoting  a  physical  or  a  mental  state 
splendor  .  splendor 
timer 

3.  Adjectives  from  Nouns. 

a.    -tus,  -atus,  denoting  supplied  with 
togatus,  iustus 

4.  Adjectives  from  Nouns  or  Adjectives. 

a.    -cus,  -icus,  -anus,  -inus,  -ilis,  -alis,  -arius,  Eng.  -ic,  -an,  -ane,  -in, 
-ine,  -al,  -ar,  -ary,  denoting  belonging  to,  connected  with 
domesticus  domestic 
fatalis  fatal 
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5.  Verbs  from  Nouns  or  Adjectives. 

Denominatives 
nomine  from  nomen 
libero  from  liber 

6.  Verbs  from  Verbs. 

a.  Inceptives. 

-SCO,  denoting  entrance  upon  a  state  or  action 
calesco  from  caleo 

b.  Frequentatives  and  intensives. 

-to,  (-so),  -ito,  -tito,  denoting  repeated  or  intense  action 
cursito,  run  to  and  fro  (currere,  run) 

Note:  As  in  previous  years,  there  is  need  for  continuous  drill  on  Latin  words  of 
frequent  occurrence,  especially  on  such  words  as  have  been  prolific  of  English  de- 
rivatives, together  with  a  study  of  the  formation  and  the  meaning  of  these  derivatives. 
In  the  effort  to  establish  the  habit  of  word  study,  the  teacher  should  frequently  touch 
upon  English  words  of  interesting  derivation. 

D,  Inflections. 

1.  Review  of  forms  previously  studied,  including  irregular  verbs. 

2.  New  Forms:  iste  and  the  indefinite  pronouns  omitted  in  pre- 
vious years,  syncopated  forms,  personal  ending  in  -re,  full  study 
of  imperative,  active  and  passive  periphrastic  conjugations, 
locative. 

E.  Syntax.  To  a  review  of  all  constructions  of  the  first  two  years, 
should  be  added  the  careful  study  of  the  following  new  constructions: 

1.  Noun  Syntax. 

a.  Dative:  Agent. 

b.  Accusative:  Adverbial;  Exclamation. 

c.  Locative. 

d.  Ablative:  Comparison. 

e.  Vocative. 

2.  Verb  Syntax, 

a.  Irregular  Sequence  in  Result  Clause. 

b.  Independent  Uses  of  Subjunctive:  Deliberative,  Concessive. 

c.  Relative  Clauses:  Characteristic,  Cause,  Result. 

d.  Clause  of  Proviso. 

e.  Clause  of  Concession  with  etsi,  etc.;  with  cum. 

f.  Clause  of  Time  with  dum,  etc. 

g.  Clause  of  Time  with  antequam,  etc. 

h.  Substantive  Clauses:  with  quin;  with  quod;  Result;  after  Verbs  of 
Fearing. 

i.  Conditional  Sentences  in  Direct  Statement, 
j.  Complex  Sentences  in  Indirect  Statement, 
k.  All  Uses  of  Gerund  and  Gerundive. 


Note:  Constructions  of  the  composition  assignment  should  be  emphasized  in  the 
translation  work. 
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F  Rhetorical  Figures.  The  following  should  be  studied:  Anaph- 
ora,' Antithesis,  Asyndeton,  Chiasmus,  Climax,  Hendiadys,  Irony, 
Litotes,  Oxymoron,  Zeugma. 

G  Latin  Reading.  Many  teachers  feel  that  there  is  need  of 
bridging  the  gap  between  the  Gallic  War  and  Cicero's  Orations.  Other 
material  may  be  used  and  a  month  may  well  be  devoted  to  such  transi- 
tion work.  Teachers  may  allow  themselves  considerable  latitude  m  the 
selection  of  passages  for  translation  because  of  the  provision  made  by 
the  College  Entrance  Board,  whose  examinations  are  based  solely  upon 
sight  translation.  Hence  any  careful  selection  will  be  satisfactory 
provided  it  represents  the  prescribed  amount  of  2400  lines.  The  follow- 
ing titles  offer  material  from  which  a  varied  choice  may  be  made: 

Caesar:   Civil  War. 

Cicero:    Orations;  De  Senectute;  Tusculanae  Disputationes; 

Epistolae  Selectae;  Somnium  Scipionis. 
Nepos:  Lives. 
Pliny:     Selected  Letters. 
Sallust:  Catiline. 
Ovid:  Metamorphoses. 
Note-  In  schools  where  the  number  of  pupils  electing  Third  and 
Fourth  Year  Latin  is  small,  it  is  often  advisable  to  combine  the  pupils  m 
one  class  and  give  the  courses  in  alternate  years. 

H  Sight  Translation.  From  a  fourth  to  a  fifth  of  the  whole  time 
alloted  to  translation  should  be  given  to  sight  reading.  Five  or  ten 
minutes  each  day  may  be  spent  on  some  portion  of  the  advance  lesson, 
or  a  full  period  ^ach  week  may  be  devoted  to  the  reading  of  other  selec- 
tions. 

For  suggestions  of  method,  see  Second  Year,  G. 

1.  Latin  Writing. 

L    Time  Allotment  (two  plans). 

a.    One  full  recitation  period  each  week. 

b  One  entire  week  each  month.  By  this  arrangement  its  ad- 
vocates find  that  sufficient  time  is  afforded  for  the  assimila- 
tion of  each  topic. 

2.  Methods  (Three  suggestions). 

a.    Work  conducted  as  a  laboratory  period. 

b  Prepared  lesson.  The  pupil  required  to  learn  the  principles 
of  syntax  involved;  to  commit  to  memory  the  examples  and 
vocabulary  given;  to  write  the  sentence  in  Latin.  Without 
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help  from  paper  or  book,  he  then  writes  these  sentences  upon 
the  blackboard.  After  a  critical  examination  these  are  trans- 
ferred, in  their  corrected  form,  to  a  blank  book  and  are 
committed  to  memory  for  oral  review. 

c.  New  principles  of  syntax  learned  and  recited  in  class  the 
day  before  the  composition  period.  At  the  same  time,  diffi- 
cult points  in  the  sentences  are  discussed  by  the  teacher  with 
the  class,  and  noted  by  the  pupils.  On  the  day  of  the  com- 
position period,  the  pupil  recites  orally  the  sentences  which 
he  has  written  in  the  meantime.  After  these  have  been 
corrected  by  the  class  and  teacher,  he  writes  at  sight  on  the 
blackboard  variations  of  these  sentences  dictated  by  the 
teacher.   For  other  suggestions  see  Second  Year,  H,  1  and  2. 

J.    Collateral  Reading  in  English. 

1.  Required. 

a.  Main  facts  in  the  life  of  Cicero,  as  found  in  the  introduction  to  the  text- 
book. 

b.  Facts  regarding  the  Roman  Senate:  membership,  authority,  degrees, 
meetings. 

2.  Suggested.     (For  full  titles  see  Bibliography,  III,  Third  Year.) 

a.  Cicero  and  His  Friends,  Boissier: 

Cicero's  Family  and  Private  Life,  pp.  79-109. 
Cicero's  Great  Friend,  Atticus,  pp.  123;  137-145. 
Cicero's  Brother  Quintus,  pp.  235-241. 

Cicero's  Friendship  for  Caesar,  pp.  247-252;  271-275;  299-301. 

b.  Society  and  Politics  in  Ancient  Rome,  Abbott: 
Petrarch's  Letters  to  Cicero,  pp.  145-158. 

The  Career  of  a  Roman  Student  (M.  Cicero,  Jr.),  pp.  191-214. 

c.  A  Day  in  Old  Rome,  Davis: 

How  a  Roman  Spent  the  Day,  pp.  110-120. 
A  Session  of  the  Senate,  pp.  334-351. 

d.  Social  Life  at  Rome,  Fowler: 

Roman  Homes  of  Cicero's  Day,  pp.  237;  243-259. 

e.  Roman  Life  in  the  Days  of  Cicero,  Church: 

A  Roman  Undergraduate  (M.  Cicero,  Jr.),  pp.  27-42. 

f.  Selected  topics  from  any  available  Life  of  Cicero. 

Note:  This  reading  is  valuable  for  the  background  which  it  furnishes  for  the  passages 
set  for  translation. 

K.   General  Suggestions. 

1.    Correlation  with  Work  of  Other  Departments: 

a.    With  English. 

(1)  .    See  C. 

(2)  .    The  use  of  "translation  jaragon"  should  never  be  allowed,  but, 

at  all  times,  an  idiomatic  rendering  of  the  Latin  passage  should 
be  required. 
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(3).  The  Pro  Lege  Manilla  furnishes  excellent  material  for  the  study 
of  a  carefully  constructed  argument.  Here  may  be  introduced 
some  study  of  Argumentation:  Proposition;  Direct  Proof;  In- 
direct Proof;  Refutation. 

b.    With  History. 

(1)  .    It  is  important  that  the  pupil  realize  that  he  is  making  acquaint- 

ance with  original  sources  from  which  he  may  form  his  own  judg- 
ments of  men  and  events.  Frequent  paraphrases  by  the  pupil 
will  help  him  to  keep  in  mind  the  continuity  of  the  passage  read. 

(2)  .    Points  of  contact  may  be  made  with  the  pupil's  environment,  e.  g., 

Comparison  of  Catiline  with  modern  "political  bosses". 
Comparison  of  the  policy  of  the  United  States  toward  its  Insular 
Possessions  with  Rome's  management  of  her  provinces. 
Interpretation  of  Roman  officials  in  modern  terms,  as  Aedilis, 
"police  commissioner";  Praetor  urbanus,  "supreme  judge". 
The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  in  ancient  Rome  and 
in  modern  life. 

(3)  .    Rome's  great  gift  of  government  to  civilization  should  be  em- 

phasized. 

2.   Projects  and  Devices. 

a.    Example  of  application  of  the  Project  Problem  to  the  study 
of  Cicero. 

(1)  .    Aim:  To  give  the  class  a  clearer  comprehension  of  Cicero's  Orations 

and  to  develop  greater  interest  in  them  by  an  understanding  of  his 
time. 

(2)  .  Values: 

a.  Leading  pupils  to  an  appreciation  of  problems  of  the  present  by 
correlation  with  the  past. 

b.  Realization  that  the  Romans  were  quite  as  much  alive  as  we 
ourselves. 

c.  An  understanding  of  the  greatness  and  of  the  weakness  of  Cicero, 
the  man. 

d.  A  general  idea  of  Cicero's  contribution  to  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature. 

(3)  .  Execution: 

a.  Introduction:  Development  of  government  up  to  the  time  of 
Cicero. 

b.  Discussion: 
Military  situation 
Education 
Political  situations 
Social  conditions 
Religion 
Literature 

Conclusion:  Cicero,  the  man,  the  orator,  the  politician 

(4)  .    Judgment:  The  class  decided  that,  as  a  result  of  this  project,  Cicero 

had  become  to  them  a  personality. 

Note:  In  carrying  out  this  project,  there  is  a  main  leader,  who  chooses  the  topic 
leaders,  who  in  their  turn  appoint  aids.   Thus  it  is  in  the  fullest  sense  a  group  problem. 
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b.   Organization  of  a  Latin  Club  as  an  outlet  for  application 
of  class  work,  and  as  a  stimulus  to  greater  interest  in  the 
classics.   See  Bibliography  II,  Latin  Clubs. 
(1).    Special  programs  by  Cicero  class: 

a.  Presentation  of  Latin  Plays. 

b.  Dramatization  by  pupils  of: 

Scene  before  the  Senate  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 

Stator,  on  November  8,  63  B.  C,  when  Catiline  entered  the 

assembly. 

EmroUment  of  Archias  as  a  Roman  citizen;  testimony  in  first 
person  by  the  various  witnesses. 

3.  Memorizing  Latin.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  memor- 
ize passages  in  Latin.  An  admirable  excerpt  for  this  purpose 
is  the  Eulogy  of  Literature  in  Pro  Archia  VII,  16:  "Nam 
ceterae  neque — perigrinantur,  rusticantur."  Other  quota- 
tions from  Cicero's  writings  should  be  selected  by  the  teacher. 
The  Life  of  Cicero  by  H.  Taylor  is  helpful  in  this.  The  decla- 
mation of  selected  passages  may  be  assigned  to  competent 
pupils. 

4.  Special  Work  for  Pupils  of  Superior  Ability.  Designed 
as  additional  training  for  the  pupil  of  exceptional  ability,  this 
should  be  done  for  the  pleasure  of  achievement.  The  work 
may  include  special  exercises  in  Latin  writing,  in  translation 
from  Latin  into  English,  special  passages  to  be  memorized; 
reports  on  special  topics,  e.  g.: 

Appearance  of  Rome  in  the  Time  of  Cicero;  Social  Re- 
formers and  Radicals:  the  Gracchi  Catiline,  Caesar. 
Problem  of  Poverty  and  Luxury,  Ancient  and  Modern; 
Roman  Books,  Manuscripts  and  Publishers.  (A  wealth 
of  additional  topics  may  be  found  in  General  Report 
of  the  Classical  Investigation,  pp.  152-156.) 

It  is  desirable  that  a  card  catalogue  of  such  assignments  be  kept  upon  the  teacher's 
desk. 

FOURTH  YEAR 

A.  Aims. 

L    Increased  power  in  understanding  Latin. 

2.  Some  development  of  literary  appreciation  and  of  taste. 

3.  Study  of  the  significance  of  the  Aeneid  for  ancient  and  modern 
political,  social,  and  religious  thought. 

B.  Vocabulary.  A  list  of  about  500  new  words  based  on  the  text 
read  and  the  College  Board  Latin  Word  List.  (See  page  35.)  It  is 
urged  that  daily  drill  be  given  on  all  new  words  of  frequent  occiUTence, 
and  that  this  drill  be  reviewed  constantly. 
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C.  Word  Study. 

1.    Latin  Suffixes  with  English  derivatives  or  equivalents. 

a.  Patronymics  English  proper  names 
-ides,  -ades  (masculine)         -  e.  g.,  Johnson 

-is,  -ias  (feminine) 
Anchisiades,  son  of  Anchises 
Tyndaris,  daughter  of  Tyndareus 

b.  Diminutives. 

-lus,  -la,  -ulus,  -ula  -let,  -ling,  -ock,  -kin 

-cuius,  -cula 

regulus,  petty  king  (rex)  kinglet 

c.  Nouns  denoting  feminine  agent. 

-trix  -tress,  -trix 

venatrix  huntress,  executrix 

d.  Nouns  in  -bulum  and  in  -culum 

(denoting  instrument  or  means) 

oraculum  oracle 

vinculum,  from  vincio  vinculum 

e.  Adjectives  in  -ax,  verbals  (often 

denoting  a  faulty  tendency)  -acious 
rapax,  greedy  (rapio)  rapacious 

D.  Inflections. 

1.  Occasional  reviews  of  the  forms  studied  in  the  first  three  years. 

2.  Frequent  reviews  of  all  infinitives  and  participles  of  verbs 
previously  studied. 

3.  Some  study  of  forms  peculiar  to  poetry,  e.  g.,  -um  for  -arum, 
-orum;  -ai  for  -ae;  olli  for  illi;  quis  for  quibus;  -ier  for  i 

in  passive  infinitive. 

E.  Syntax. 

1.  Noun  Syntax 

a.  Genitive:  With  verbs  of  Remembering;  with  miseret,  paenitet,  etc. 

b.  Accusative:  Cognate;  Double  Object  with  Verbs  of  Making,  etc. 

2.  Verb  Syntax. 

a.  Optative  Subjunctive. 

b.  Historical  Infinitive. 

c.  Potential  Subjunctive. 

3.  Constructions  peculiar  to  poetry. 

a.  Dative  of  Goal. 

b.  Accusative  of  Specification.  \ 

c.  Negative  with  Imperative  in  Prohibition. 

d.  Infinitive  of  Purpose. 

e.  Omission  of  Prepositions. 
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F.  Rhetorical  Figures.  The  pupil  should  become  familiar  with 
the  following:  Alliteration;  Aposiopesis;  Hyperbole;  Hysteron  proteron; 
Metaphor;  Metonymy;  Onomatopoeia;  Simile;  Synechdoche;  Tmesis. 

G.  Latin  Reading.  At  least  three  of  the  first  six  books  of  the 
Aeneid  should  be  read,  with  selections  from  other  sources  (if  preferred), 
for  a  minimum  total  of  3800  lines.  The  following  sources  provide 
material  for  such  selection: 

1.  Horace:  Odes.  ■  ' 

2.  Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 

3.  Ovid's  Heroides:  Dido  to  Aeneas,  VH,  177-196. 

4.  Virgil's  Fourth  Eclogue. 

5.  Virgil's  Aeneid,  entire. 

For  the  guidance  of  those  who  have  never  made  selections 
.    from  the  later  books  of  the  Aeneid,  the  following  are  suggested, 
but  not  required : 

Vn,  107-170;  192-302;  323-392;  404-540;  572-641 
Vni,  415-469;  597-731 
IX,  25-126;  314-651;  717-762;  788-818 
X,  256-510;  783-867 
XI,  29-106;  445-458;  498:514;  648-831 
XII,  481-500;  505-593;  696-766 

H.  Sight  Reading.  About  one-fourth  of  the  time  given  to  trans- 
lation may  well  be  devoted  to  sight  reading.  See  The  Classical  Weekly, 
Vol.  XV,  No.  18,  "Sight  Reading"  by  J.  E.  Barss,  for  an  interesting 
development  of  this  subject. 

I.  Latin  Writing.  Some  time  within  the  year  may  be  reserved  for  ' 
exercises  in  Latin  composition  and  for  a  review  of  important  grammat- 
ical principles.  These  exercises  should  represent  at  least  ten  full  recita- 
tion hours.  Instead  of  distributing  the  work  over  a  longer  period,  many 
teachers  will  prefer  to  assign  two  weeks  to  it  in  the  second  semester. 
This  part  of  the  course  is  optional  with  the  teacher. 

J.  Prosody.  The  pupils  should  be  made  familiar  with  the  structure 
of  dactylic  hexameter  and  with  its  more  common  irregularities.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  teacher  should  read  metrically  and  have 
the  pupils  read  after  her.  The  necessary  facts  of  scansion  should  be 
developed  as  they  arise.  Later  these  facts  may  be  driven  home  by 
having  the  pupils  write  out  the  scansion  of  several  lines  daily  as  pre- 
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pared  work.  Some  reading  aloud  of  the  Latin  verse  is  to  be  continued 
throughout  the  year.  If  passages  which  are  memorized  are  recited 
metrically,  they  will  be  more  easily  retained. 

Note:  In  spite  of  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  metre,  the  teacher 
finds  it  worth  while  to  emphasize  the  significance  of  the  Latin  word 
order. 

K.   Collateral  Reading  in  English. 

1.  Required. 

a.  Life  of  Virgil,  as  found  in  introduction  to  textbook. 

b.  Tennyson's  poem  "To  Virgil". 

c.  Story  of  the  Trojan  War. 

d.  The  Wanderings  of  Aeneas. 

e.  Stories  of  mythological  characters  most  common  in  English 
Literature.  Definite  assignments  in  mythology  should  be  a 
part  of  the  class  exercise. 

Note:  The  last  three  subjects  (c,  d,  e)  may  be  studied  from  any  good 
textbook  on  mythology. 

2.  Suggested.   (For  full  titles  see  Bibliography,  III,  Fourth  Year.) 

a.  Virgil,  the  Master  Worker  in  Magic  (Comparetti,  pp.  258-262;  266-268). 

b.  Churcn  Legends  of  Virgil  (Comparetti,  pp.  309-313). 

c.  Excavations  at  Troy  (Baikie,  pp.  34-38;  Seymour,  pp.  548-552). 

d.  Homeric  Civilization  (Baikie,  pp.  22-33). 

e.  Horace's  "Steamer  Letter"  to  Virgil,  Odes  I,  3  (Translation). 

f.  The  Poet's  Toll  (Allinson's  Roads  from  Rome). 

g.  A  Roman  Citizen  (Allinson's  Roads  from  Rome). 

h.  Trojan  Women  of  Euripides  (Gilbert  Murray's  translation). 

i.  Tennyson's  Oenone  (sketches  of  Paris  and  Helen), 
j.  The  Laocoon  Group  (Tarbell,  pp.  264-267). 

k.    Comparison  of  Ovid's  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  with  Shakespeare's. 

L.    General  Suggestions. 

1 .  Correlation  with  English. 

a.  Systematic  effort  to  increase  English  vocabulary  through  the  study  of 
derivatives. 

b.  Study  of  the  form  and  function  of  the  Epic,  with  illustrations  from  other 
literatures,  e.  g..  The  Iliad,  Odyssey,  Cid,  Niebelungen  Lied,  Divine 
Comedy,  Paradise  Lost. 

2.  Projects  and  Devices. 

a.  A  Scrap  Book,  made  by  the  class,  consisting  of  newspaper  or  magazine 
clippings,  cartoons,  or  other  interesting  matter,  inspired  by  the  text. 
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b.  A  Card  Catalogue,  of  which  each  member  of  the  class  prepares  several 
cards,  containing  allusions  to  Virgil  in  English  poetry;  to  be  kept  on 
the  teacher's  desk. 

c.  Illustrations:  University  Prints,  Perry  pictures  and  cuts  from  old 
textbooks,  mounted  and  kept  on  teacher's  desk. 

d.  Chart:  Virgil  and  his  contemporaries  in  Latin  Literature,  with  dates 
and  principal  works  of  each  noted;  to  be  placed  on  the  wall  within  view 
of  the  class. 

e.  A  Loose-Leaf  Copy  of  Virgil,  with  interleaved  pages  for  notes,  clippings, 
and  parallels.  An  admirable  way  to  preserve  interesting  matter  not 
found  in  the  notes.   A  card  catalogue  of  such  material  is  also  useful. 

f.  Dramatizations  by  the  pupils,  with  dialogue  from  the  text,  e.  g..  Selec- 
tions from  Aeneid,  IV,  259-436. 

g.  Making  a  map  showing  the  wanderings  Aeneas. 

3.  Memorizing  Latin.  The  occasional  memorizing  of  choice 
quotations  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  lesson,  since  such 
familiarity  with  the  text  will  be  a  powerful  aid  to  appreciation. 
It  is  well  to  begin  with  a  single  line,  as  "Tantae  molis  erat 
Romanam  condere  gentem."  Verses  thus  memorized  become 
a  lasting  possession.   The  following  are  suggested: 

Aeneid:  I,  1-7;  198-199;  203;  [207;  278-288;  372-374;  461-462; 
574;  630;  731-733 
II,  268-269;  281-286;  324-326;  354;  689-691 

III,  56-57 

IV,  174-188;  522-528;  700-705 
VI,  126-129;  847-853 

4.  Special  Topics  for  Pupils  of  Exceptional  Ability.  This 

work  may  include  added  passages  for  translation;  exercises  in 
metrical  translation;  special  selections  to  be  memorized; 
themes  or  reports  on  such  topics  as  the  following: 

a.  The  Purpose  of  the  Aeneid. 

b.  Virgil's  Place  in  Literature. 

c.  Virgil's  Influence  on  English  Literature. 

d.  The  Sibyl. 

e.  Virgil  in  the  Middle  Ages  (CI.  Weekly,  IX.  pp.  180-181;  186-188). 

f.  Virgil  as  an  Interpreter  of  Life  (Glover's  Virgil,  Chapters  8  and  9). 

g.  Virgil's  Influence  upon  Dante. 

h.  Ovid's  Place  in  Literature. 

i.  Translation  of  some  of  the  following: 

1.  Any  passages  from  selection  cited  above  (see  G.)  which  are  not  a 
part  of  the  regular  lesson. 

2.  Not  too  difficult  for  Fourth  Year  pupils:  Horace,  Odes  I,  22;  II,  6; 
II,  14.   Horace,  Epodes  2,  1-36;  16. 


LATIN  WORD  LIST 


of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
First  and  Second  Year  words  are  in  one  alphabetic  list 


First  and  Second  Years 

Third  Year 

Fourth  Year 

ab,  a 

altus 

abhorreo 

accendo 

abdo 

amicus 

accuse 

acuo 

accedo 

amitto 

acerbus 

aenus 

accido 

amplius 

adfligo 

aequor 

accipio 

amplus 

adhuc 

a.er 

acer 

an 

adimo 

aether 

acies 

ancora 

adipiscor 

aevuiii 

acutus 

angustiae 

admoneo 

agnosco 

ad 

angustus 

adsequor 

ala 

adeo  (adv.) 

animadverto 

adsiduus 

albus 

adficio 

animus 

aedes 

ales 

adgredior 

annus 

aerarium 

almus 

adhibeo 

ante 

aeternus 

altaria 

adigo 

antea 

agito 

alternus 

aditus 

antiquus 

agrestis 

ambo 

admiiiistro 

aperio 

aio 

amictus 

admitto 

appello,  -are 

aliquando 

amnis 

admodum 

appropinquo 

aliquot 

amplector 

adorior 

apud 

amens 

anguis 

adsum 

aqua 

amo 

antrum 

adulescens 

aquila 

anima 

appareo 

ad  versus  (adj.) 

arbitror 

antequam 

apto 

aedificium 

arbor 

appeto 

arceo 

aeger 

arcesso 

aptus 

arcus 

aegre 

arma 

ara 

arduus 

aequo 

at 

ardeo 

armentum 

aequus 

atque,  ac 

argentuni 

arc 

aes  : 

attingo 

argument  uni 

arngo 

aestas 

auctor 

ars 

artus,  -us 

aestus 

auctoritas 

arx 

arvum 

aetas 

audax 

atrox 

asper 

ager 

audeo 

attendo 

asto 

agger 

audio 

aufero 

astrum 

agmen 

augeo 

auris 

ater 

ago 

aut 

auspicium 

attono 

alacer 

autem 

avaritia 

augurium 

alienus 

auxilium 

avidus 

aura 

aliquis 

avus 

aurora 

aliter 

aurum 

alius 

avis 

alo 

axis 

alter 
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First  and  Second  Years 


barbarus 

1 1  * 

colligo,  -ere 

bellum 

collis 

bene 

commeatus 

beneficiuiii 

CO  m  menioro 

biduum 

committo 

bini 

commodus 

bis 

communico 

bonus 

communis 

brevis 

comperio 

complures 

oado 

concedo 

caedes 

concilium 

caedo 

condicio 

calamitas 

confertus 

campus 

confestim 

capio 

conficio 

captivus 

confido 

caput 

confirmo 

castellum 

confligo 

castra 

coniuro 

casus 

conloco 

causa 

conloquium 

cedo 

Conor 

celer 

conquiro 

censeo 

conscribo 

centum 

consentio 

centurio 

consequor 

cerno 

consido 

certus 

consilium 

ceteri 

consisto 

cibus 

conspicio 

circiter 

conspicor 

circum 

constat 

circumdo 

constituo 

circumsisto 

consuesco 

citerior 

consuetudo 

civis 

consul 

civitas 

consulo 

clam 

consume 

clamo 

contemno 

classis 

contendo 

claudo 

contineo 

cliens 

continuus 

coepi 

contra 

cogito 

controversia 

cognosco 

contumelia 

cogo 

copia 

cohors 

cornu 

T^hiYfl  Vpny 

hn  iiyih           n  t 

beatus 

bibo 

benevolentia 

bos 

bracchium 

caelum 

career 

caecus 

careo 

caeruleus 

carus 

caleo 

caveo 

candeo 

celeber 

canis 

celebro 

cano 

censor 

canus 

certamen 

capillus 

certo, -are 

carina 

cervix 

carmen 

civilis 

carpo 

clarus 

castus 

clemens 

caterva 

collega 

cavus 

colo 

celero 

colonus 

celsus 

comes 

cervus 

comitatus 

cesso 

comitia 

ecu 

commendo 

chorus 

complector 

cieo 

concilio 

cingo 

concito 

cinis 

Concordia 

citus 

condo 

clipeus 

coniunx 

cognomen 

conscientia 

collum 

considero 

coma 

constantia 

comitor 

consularis 

compello,  -are 

consulatus 

conscius 

consultum 

conubium 

contentus 

cor 

contingit 

contio 

conviviuni 
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First  and  Second 

Years 

Third  Year 

Fourth  Yet 

corpus 

■  dirigo  (derigo) 

corrumpo 

corona 

cottidie 

diripio 

creo 

coruscus 

creber 

disciplina 

cresco 

crater 

credo 

dispergo 

crimen 

crepo 

cruciatus 

diu 

crudelis 

crinis 

cum  (prep.) 

diversus 

cruentus 

crista 

cum  {conj.) 

divido 

culpa 

cruor 

cupidus 

do  {and  com- 

cunctus 

crus 

cupio 

pounds  in  -dere) 

curia 

culmen 

cur 

doceo 

-cumbo 

cura 

doleo 

damno 

cunctor 

euro 

domus 

debilito 

cupido 

curro 

dubito 

decet 

currus 

cursus 

duco 

declaro 

curvus 

custos 

dum 

dedecus 

cuspis 

duo" 

delecto 

-cutio 

de 

durus 

delictum 

debeo 

dux 

delubrum 

daps 

decem 

demens 

decorus 

decerno 

editus 

denique 

decus 

decerto 

effero 

denuntio 

demum 

decimus 

efficio 

deprecor 

dens 

declivis 

ego 

designo 

densus 

dedo 

egregius 

desino 

digitus 

defendo 

emo 

dictito 

dignor 

defero 

enim 

dilectus  (delectus) 

dirus 

defessus 

eo,  ire 

diligo 

dives 

deficio 

eo  {adv.) 

disco 

divus 

deinde 

eodem 

discrimen 

dolus 

deleo 

eques 

dissimulo 

domo 

deligo,  -ere 

equitatus 

diuturnus 

donee 

demonstro 

equus 

divinus 

donum 

desero 

divitiae 

r\  1  i/H  1 7  m 

desidero 

■  doctrina 

duplex 

desisto 

domicilium 

despero 

dominus 

ebur 

despicio 

dono 

ecce 

desum 

dubius 

edo,  esse 

detrimentum 

dulcis 

en 

deus 

ensis 

dexter 

ecquis 

epulae 

dice,  -ere 

egeo 

erigo 

dies 

equidem 

differo 

erga 

difficilis 

ergo 

dignus 

erro 

diligens 
dimico 
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First  and  Second 

Years 

Third  Year 

Fourth  Year 

et 

forma 

erudio 

evado 

etiam 

fors 

etenim 

exsulto 

etsi 

fortis 

everto 

extemplo 

ex,  e 

fortuna 

excelsus 

exuo 

exanimo 

fossa 

exemplum 

exuviae 

excipio 

frango 

exigo 

exerceo 

frater 

eximius 

facies 

exercitatio 

frons,  -ntis 

exitium 

famulus 

exercitus 

frumentum 

exsilium 

fatigo 

exiguus 

frustra 

exsisto 

faux 

existimo 

fuga 

exstinguo 

femina 

exit  us 

fugio 

extern  us 

ferio 

expedio 

fundo,  -ere 

exterus 

ferox 

experior 

ferveo 

explorator 

gens 

facinus 

fid  us 

explore 

genus 

fanum 

flavus 

expono 

gero 

fas 

flo 

expugno 

fateor 

flos 

exspecto 

fatum 

fiuctus 

exstruo 

faveo 

fluvius 

extra 

fax 

fodio 

extremus 

felix 

foedus,  -a,  - 

fidelis 

folium 

facilis 

fingo 

fons 

facio 

fiagitium 

for^ 

factio 

flagito 

foris 

facultas 

flagro 

foveo 

fallo 

flamma 

fraus 

fama 

flecto 

fremo 

fames 

floreo 

frenum 

familia 

foedus,  -eris 

fretum 

familiaris 

formido,  -inis 

frons,  -ndis 

fere 

fortasse 

fulgeo 

fero 

forum 

fulmen 

ferrum 

frequens 

fulvus 

ferus 

fretus 

fumus 

fides 

frigus 

funis 

fiducia 

fructus 

funus 

figo 

fruor 

furia 

filius 

furo 

finio 

furtum 

galea 

finis 

gelidus 

finitimus 

gaudeo 

geminus 

fio 

gemo 

firmus 

gener 

fieo 

genitor 

flumen 

genu 

fluo 

germanus 
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First  and  Second 

Years 

Third  Year 

Fourth  Year 

gladius 

.  . 

miquus 

rri'O  Hue 

grauub 

gigno 

gloria 

initium 

graLUlaLlU 

glomero 

gratia 

iniuria 

grex 

crra  H  lor 

til  d»J.iv/i 

gratus 

inopia 

1  Id  L/1  L*-' 

gramen 

gravis 

inquam 

gremium 

-gredior 

insidiae 

insigne 

liaud 

habena 

habeo 

instituo 

hiberna 

insto 

harena 

hie  (pron.) 

instruo 

tiinc 

Vi  a  riinHo 

llcll  UllV-lVy 

hiemo 

msula 

hodie 

hasta 

hiems 

integer 

llULllci  11  Uo 

haurio 

homo 

intellego 

nUHco  L  Uo 

herba 

honor 

inter 

li  1 1  m  a  n  1 1 Q 
11  LI illctii  (-1 3 

heros 

hora 

intereludo 

heu 

hortor 

interea 

iaceo 

hio 

hostis 

intereo 

H_ll_  11 

liorreo 

hue 

interest 

Idus 

hospes 

humilis 

interficio 

igit  ur 

Vi  1 1111  lis 

11  Lllll  LiO 

interim 

1  rrn  /"tm  i  n  1  d 
IgllUiiliUlcl 

hymenaeus 

iacio 

n  f'l  1 1 1 1  m 

iam 

intermitto 

imago 

... 

ibi 

intervalluni 

111  L 1  lid  11 13 

ictus 

idem 

intra 

ignarus 

idoneus 

in  VclllU 

impendeo 

ignotus 

Ignis 

III  V IL  US 

improbus 

ilex 

ignoro 

Ipse 

innnis 

111  iJL  1 1  lO 

imber 

lUe 

is 

index 

immineo 

impedimentum 

iste 

in H ipn  -Ji rp 

immitto 

impedio 

ita 

inrl  nQi'fi  n 
lllUUo  tl  Id 

implico 

imperium 

item 

inertia 

induo 

impero 

iter 

inf  eri 

ingens 

impetro 

iubeo 

1111  C3  \t  U3 

insignis 

impetus 

iudico 

t  T^  rron  111  m 
IHgClli  Ulli 

intro,  -are 

in 

iugum 

iniusrrib 

intus 

incendo 

iungo 

innorpns 

iuvencus 

ineido 

luro 

irmirlior 

iuvenis 

incipio 

ius 

intendo 

lu  V  Cll  l-CL 

incito 

ius  iurandum 

interdum 

luxta 

incolo 

iustus 

intueor 

incolumis 

iuvo 

invideo 

inde 

invidia 

indico,  -ere 

ira 

ineo 

irascor 

inermis 

iterum 

inferior,  infimus, 

iucundus 

imus 

iudex 

inimicus 

iuventus 
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First  and  Second  Yean  Third  Year        .       Fourth  Year 


labor,  -oris 

mille 

Kalendae 

lacertus 

laboro 

minuo 

lacus 

lacesso 

miror 

labor,  labi 

laedo 

lapis 

mirus 

lacrima 

laevus 

latus,  -a,  -um 

miser 

laetor 

latebra 

latus,  -ens 

mitto 

laetus 

laurus 

laudo 

mode 

largior 

laxo 

laus 

modus 

lateo 

lentus 

legatio 

moneo 

latro,  -onis 

leo 

legatus 

mons 

latrocinium 

letum 

legio 

mora 

lego,  -are 

levis 

lenis 

moror 

lego,  -ere 

libo 

levis 

mors 

levo 

limen 

lex 

mos 

libenter 

lingua 

liber,  -a,  -um 

mot  us 

liber,  -bri 

liquidus 

liberi 

moveo 

libido 

lorica 

libero 

mulier 

locuples 

luceo 

licet 

multus 

longinquus 

luctor 

littera 

munio 

ludus 

lucus 

litus 

munus 

lugeo 

ludo 

locus 

murus 

lumen 

luna 

longus 

muto 

luxuria 

lupus 

loquor 

lustre 

lux 

nam 

maeror 

namque 

magister 

macto 

magis 

nanciscor 

manifestus 

macula 

magistratus 

nascor 

mansuctudo 

madeo 

magnus 

natio 

memini 

maestus 

malo 

natura 

-met 

manes 

malus,  -a,  -uin 

navigo 

militia 

marmor 

mando 

navis 

minae 

membrum 

maneo 

-ne 

minor,  -ari 

memor 

manus 

ne  {conj.) 

misceo 

mensa 

mare 

necesse 

misericordia 

mergo 

mater 

moenia 

meta 

materia 

molestus 

metior 

maturus 

molior 

mico 

mediocris 

monumentum 

misereor 

medius 

morbus 

miseror 

memoria 

morior 

mitis 

mens 

municipium 

moles 

mensis 

mollis 

mercator 

nauta 

monstrum 

mereo,  mereor 

necessarius 

morsus 

meridies 

necessitudo 

mox 

metus 

inucro 

meus 

mugio 

miles 

mulceo 
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First  and  Second  Years 


Third  Year 


Fourth  Yea 


neco 

neglego 

nego 

negotium 

nemo 

neque,  nec 

neuter 

neve,  neu 

nihil 

nisi 

nobilis 

noceo 

noctu 

nolo 

nomen 

non 

nondum 

nonus 

nosco 

noster 

novem 

novus 

nox 

nude 

nullus 

num 

numerus 

numquam 

nunc 

nuntio 

nuntius 

ob 

obicio 

obses 

obsideo 

obtineo 

occasio 

occasus 

occido 

occulto 

occultus 

occupo 

occurro 

octavus 

octo 

oculus 

offero 


officium 

omnino 

omnis 

onerarius 

onus 

opera 

opinio 

oportet 

oppidum 

opportunus 

opprimo 

oppugno 

ops 

opus 

oratio 

ordo 

orior 

oro 

ostendo 

pabulor 

pabulum 

paco 

paene 

palus 

par 

parco 

pareo 

paro 

pars 

parvus 

passus 

pateo 

pater 

patior 

pauci 

paulatim 

paulisper 

paulum 

pax 

pecunia 

pecus,  -oris 

pedes 

pello 

pendo 

per 

pereo 

perficio 


nefarius 

nequitia 

nescio 

nex 

nimis 

nimius 

Nonae 

noto 

numen 

nuper 

nusquam 

nutus 

obeo 

obliviscor 

obscurus 

obsecro 

occido 

odi 

omen 

omitto  • 

opinor 

opto 

ora 

orbis 

orno 

OS,  oris 

otium 

pactum 

paenitet 

palam 

parens 

paries 

pario 

parricida 

parum 

patefacio 

patientia 

patria 

pecco 

penitus 

perdo 


necto 

nefas 

nemus 

nepos 

nequiquaui 

nervus 

ni 

niger 

nimbus 

niteo 

nitor,  niti 

nix 

no 

nodus 
nubes 
nubila 
nympha 

obstipesco 

obvius 

ocior 

olim 

opacus 

ordior 

origo 

OS,  ossis 

osculum 

ovo 

palleo 

palma 

pando 

passim 

pasco 

pastor 

patera 

paveo 

pectus 

pecus,  -udi 

pelagus 

pellis 

pendeo 

penetralis 

penna  (pin 
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First  and  Second 

Years 

Third  Year 

Fourth  Year 

perfidia 

praesertim 

pernicies 

pliaretra 

periculum 

praesidium 

pertimesco 

pignus 

peritus 

praesto,  -are 

pestis 

pingo 

permitto 

praesum 

pius 

pinguis 

perpetuus 

praeter 

placo 

pinus 

perspicio 

praeterea 

planus 

plausus 

persuadeo 

prehendo 

plenus 

polus 

pertineo 

prcmo 

possideo 

pond us 

perturbo 

prex 

potius,  po- 

pontus 

pes 

pridie 

tissimum 

porrigo 

peto 

primus 

prae 

postis 

pilum 

princeps 

praecipuus 

praeceps 

placeo 

principatus 

praeclarus 

precor 

planities 

prior 

praeditus 

principium 

plebs 

pristlnus 

praedo 

progenies 

-pleo 

priusquam 

praetereo 

proles 

plerique 

privatus 

praetermitto 

pronus 

plerumque 

pro 

praetor 

propero 

poena 

probo 

praetura 

prora 

polliceor 

procul 

pretiuni 

pubes 

pono 

prodo 

prideni 

pulso 

pons 

proelium 

privo 

pulvis 

populor 

profectio 

profecto 

puppis 

populus 

proficio 

profiteor 

purpura 

porta 

proficiscor 

proinde 

porto 

prohibeo 

proprius 

quatio 

portus 

proicio 

prosum 

posco 

pronuntio 

pudet 

possum 

prope 

pudor 

post 

propinquus 

pulcher 

postea 

propter 

punio 

posteaquam 

propterea 

posterus 

protinus 

quaeso 

postquam 

provincia 

quaestio 

postridie 

prudens 

quaestus 

postulo 

publicus 

qualis 

potens 

puer 

quamquam 

potestas 

pugna 

quanivis 

potior,  -iri 

puto 

quando 

praebeo 

quasi 

praecipio 

qua 

praeda 

quacro 

praedico,  -are 

cjuaestor 

praefectus 

quam 

praeficio 

quantus 

praemitto 

quart  us 

praeraiuin 

quattuor 

praesens 

-que 
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First  and  Second 

Years 

I  /lira  1  car 

Vmtrth  Yefir 

rursus 

querela 

rabies 

QUI 

quia 

radius 

n  iiin  1  mn  hp 

saepe 

quiesco 

radix 

quidam 

sagitta 

quisnam 

ramus 

quid  em 

salus 

quisquis 

ratis 

quies 

satis 

quivis 

raucus 

saxum 

quoad 

regina 

quin 

-scendo 

quondam 

rcor 

quinque 

scio 

quot 

retro 

quintus 

scribo 

quotiens 

rideo 

quis  (iuiBTTOg. 

scutum 

rigeo 

and  iud^j . ) 

secundus 

recito 

rite 

quisquam 

sed 

recorder 

rostrum 

quisque 

semper 

recte 

rota 

quo 

senatus 

regno 

rubeo 

quod 

sententia 

repeto 

ruina 

quoniam 

sentio 

reprehendo 

rupes 

quoque 

septem 

repudio 

Septimus 

requiro 

sacro 

rapio 

sequor 

res  to 

saeculum 

ratio 

servit  us 

reus 

saevio 

servo 

robur 

saevus 

recupcro 

servus 

ruo 

sal 

recuso 

sex  1 

salio 

reddo 

sextus 

sacer 

saucius 

redeo 

si 

sacerdos 

sceptrum 

redigo 

sic 

salvus 

scindo 

rcficio 

sicut 

sanctus 

scopulus 

reffio 

significo 

sanguis 

seco 

regnum 

signum 

sane 

securis 

silentium 

sano 

secus  {adv.} 

religio 

silva 

sapiens 

segnis 

relinquo 

similis 

sceleratus 

sepulcrum 

reliquus 

simul 

scelus 

serenus 

rpmitto 

simulo 

scilicet 

sero,  satus 

remus 

sine 

secerno 

serpo 

repente 

singuli 

sedeo 

sertum 

ffkT-^fii-il"  in  1 1*^ 

1  C  UCl  1 1, 11 1  no 

sinister 

sedes 

serus 

rpnpno 

sive,  seu 

semen 

siccus 

res 

senectus 

sido 

respondeo 

senex 

sidus 

restituo 

sepelio 

signo 

reverter 

sermo 

sileo 

rex 

servio 

simulacrum 

ripa 

severus 

sinus 

rogo 

sica 

sisto 

rumor 

sin 

rumpo 

sino 
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1/ y  c 
X  C  tir O 

7^  In  yn    T' i>/T  y 

ruUTLtl    1  C(IT 

socius 

tempestas 

societas 

socer 

sol 

tempto 

soleo 

solidus 

sollicito 

tempus 

solvo 

solor 

solum  (adv.) 

tendo 

somnus 

solum,  -i 

solus 

teneo 

soror 

sono 

spatium 

tergum 

sors 

sopor 

species 

terra 

spiritus 

spargo 

specto 

terreo 

splendor 

spelunca 

spero 

tertius 

spolio 

sperno 

spes 

testis 

spolium 

spiculum 

-spicio 

timeo 

stabilis 

spiro 

sponte 

toUo 

strepitus 

spuma 

statini 

torment  um 

stultus 

stabulum 

statio 

tot 

stuprum 

stagnum 

statuo 

totidem 

suadeo 

Stella 

stipendium 

totus 

suffragium 

sterno 

sto 

trabs 

sumptus 

stimulus 

studeo 

trado 

supplex 

stirps 

sub 

traho 

supplicatio 

strideo 

subito 

trans 

stringo 

sublevo 

tabella 

struo 

subsequor 

tabula 

stupeo 

subsidium 

taceo 

subitus 

succedo 

talis 

sublimis 

sui 

tametsi 

suesco 

sum 

tamquam 

sulcus 

summa 

tandem 

super 

sumo 

tantum 

superbus 

superior, 

tectum 

superi 

summus 

temeritas 

surgo 

supero 

temperantia 

suspendo 

supersum 

templum 

suspicio,  -ere 

supplicium 

tenebrae 

supra 

tenuis 

taeda 

suscipio 

terminus 

taurus 

suspicor 

testamentum 

tellus 

sustineo 

testimonium 

tepeo 

suus 

testor 

ter 

toga t us 

texo 

tarn 

tolero 

thalamus 

tamen 

totiens 

tingo 

tango 

tracto 

tondeo 

tantus 

tono 

tardo 

torqueo 

tardus 

torreo 

tego 

torus 

telum 

torvus 

temere 

tremo 
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First  and  Second  Years 


tres 

vel 

tribunus 

venio 

tribuo 

\"entus 

triduum 

vereor 

tu 

versor 

tueor 

verto 

tum 

verus 

tuniultus 

tumulus 

vester 

turpis 

vest  IS 

turris 

vetus 

tutus 

via 

tuus 

vicus 

video 

ubi 

vigilia 

ullus 

viginti 

ulterior,  ultimus 

vinco 

ultro 

vir 

umquam 

virtus 

una 

vis 

unde 

vita 

undique 

\'ito 

universus 

vi\^o 

unus 

vivus 

urbs 

usque 

voco 

usus 

volo,  velle 

ut,  uti 

voluntas 

uter 

vox 

uterque 

VUlgUS  : 

utilis 

vulnus 

utor 
uxor 

vacuus 

vadum 

vagor 

valeo 

valles 

vallum 

\'asto 

vehemens 

veho 


Third  Year 

Fourth  Year 

triumphus 

trepidus 

tunc 

tristis 

truncus 

ulciscor 

tumeo 

urgeo 

tundo 

usitatus 

turba 

usquam 

turbo,-  inis 

utinam 

uber  {suhst.) 

utrum 

ultor 

ululo 

varius 

umbra 

vectigal 

umerus 

vendo 

umidus 

venenum 

uncus,  -a,  -um 

venia 

unda 

verbum 

unguis 

versus,  -us 

uro 

\'erum  {conj.) 

vado 

vestigium 

van  us 

veto 

vastus 

vexo 

\-ates 

videlicet 

ve 

vigilo 

vello 

villa 

velo 

vinculum 

velox 

vindico 

velum 

vinum 

velut 

violo 

veneror 

virgo 

venor 

vitium 

verber 

voluptas 

vertex 

voveo 

vicis 

vultus 

\'\nc\o 

virga 

viridis 

viscus 

viso 

vitta 

volo,  -are 

volucer 

\olvo 
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VOCABULARY  TESTING 

To  make  vocabulary  tests  which  will  have  comparable  values,  the 
teacher  may  use  the  following  procedure:  In  making  a  test  for  the  first 
two  years,  start  with  any  word  and  use  every  seventeenth  word  down 
the  list  until  you  have  fifty  words.  Do  not  skip  any  word  for  any  reason. 
The  pupil  may  provide  his  own  answer,  or  the  answers  may  be  of  the 
multiple-choice  type.  The  latter  is  to  be  preferred  on  account  of  the 
time  saved.  To  prepare  this,  make  a  mimeographed  copy  of  fifty  words 
with  five  English  words  after  each.  Only  one  of  these  English  words 
may  be  the  correct  meaning.  Provide  each  pupil  with  a  copy  and  have 
the  pupils  underscore  the  correct  meaning  for  each  word.  Below  is  an 
example : 

fama  —  money      famous      report      spear  penalty 

The  test  may  be  either  English-to-Latin  or  Latin-to-English.  Record 
high,  low  and  average  scores  for  pupils  with  one,  two,  three  and  four 
semesters  of  Latin.  In  succeeding  semesters,  check  up  on  results.  Nor- 
mally, one  should  not  expect  one-semester  pupils  to  score  above  12,  or 
two-semester  pupils  to  score  above  25.  This  method  of  selecting  words 
will  furnish  seventeen  tests  which  will  give  approximately  the  same 
results  at  any  given  point  in  the  first  two  years.  The  selection  of  every 
ninth  word  from  each  of  the  other  lists  will  make  nine  tests  available 
for  third-year  or  fourth-year  pupils.  Perfection  for  a  fifth  semester 
pupil  will  probably  be  a  score  of  25;  for  a  sixth  semester  pupil,  a  score 
of  50.  The  same  will  hold  true  for  seventh  and  eighth  semester  pupils 
taking  a  test  on  fourth  year  words. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  AND  ILLUSTRATIVE  MATERIAL 

The  Latin  Department  should  do  everything  possible  to  improve  the 
Roman  history  and  Latin  sections  of  the  school  library.  This  list  has 
been  prepared  that  it  may  help  teachers  and  schools  in  selecting  helps. 
Annotations  would  be  helpful,  but  would  also  increase  the  length  of  the 
list  unduly.  Therefore,  the  following  plan  has  been  adopted:  Those 
items  that  are  doubly  starred  (**)  seem  indispensable.  The  total  cost 
is  under  $55,  a  fact  which  should  make  it  possible  for  every  school  to 
have  them.  A  second  purchase  should  be  selected  from  those  items 
indicated  by  one  star  (*).  Individual  taste,  however,  will  enter  into 
this  and  later  selections. 

The  three  maps  indicated  are  also  a  necessary  part  of  the  school  equip- 
ment. The  cost  of  these,  depending  on  the  edition,  varies  from  $20 
to  $45. 
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I    FOR  THE  TEACHER 

General. 

Bennett  and  Bristol.    The  Teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Longmans. 
Byrne,  L.   Syntax  of  High  School  Latin.   University  of  Chicago  Press. 

**    Classical  Investigation,  General  Report,  Part  I  (abr.),  American  Classical 
League,  New  York  University,  New  York. 
Conway,  J.  S.    New  Studies  of  a  Great  Inheritance.   John  Murray,  London. 

**    Game,  J.  B.   The  Teaching  of  High  School  Latin.  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
Hale,  W.  G.   The  Art  of  Reading  Latin:  How  to  Teach  It.  Ginn. 
Harrington,  K.  P.  Live  Issues  in  Classical  Study.  Ginn. 
Kelsey,  F.  W.  Latin  and  Greek  in  American  Education.  Macmillan. 

*  Kent,  R.  G.  Language  and  philology.  Longmans. 

Lodge,  G.  Vocabulary  of  High  School  Latin.  (Although  superseeded  this  is 
still  valuable  for  reference.)   Columbia  University  Press. 

Sabin,  F.  E.  Relation  of  Latin  to  Practical  Life.  The  Author,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University  Press. 

*  Scott  and  Carr.   The  Development  of  Language.  Scott. 

Shorey,  Paul.  *^The  Assault  on  Humanism."  Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Stout,  S.  E.  Latin  in  the  Latin  Class.    Indiana  University  Press. 
West,  A.    Value  of  the  classics.    Princeton  University  Press. 
Wilby,  S.  W.  Guide  to  Latin  Conversation.   J.  Murphy  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
A  Bibliographic  Monograph  on  the  Value  of  the  Classics.   University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Press,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Latin  in  the  Junior  High  School.    Bulletin  XIII.    Service  Bureau. 

Publications. 

*  Classical  Journal,  Published  by  the  Classical  Association  of  the  Middle  West  and 

South,  witn  the  cooperation  of  the  Classical  Association  of  New  England. 
W.  L.  Carr,  Secretary,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
The  Classical  Weekly.  Published  by  the  Classical  Association  of  the  Atlantic 
States.  Charles  Knapp,  Managing  Editor,  Barnard  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 
**  Latin  Notes.  Published  by  the  Service  Bureau  for  Classical  Teachers,  F.  E. 
Sabin,  Director,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York.  In 
addition,  the  Bureau  publishes  bulletins,  supplements  and  mimeographed 
material  on  various  subjects  of  interest  to  classical  teachers,  also  furnishes 
information  on  individual  teachers'  problems.  Send  for  Leaflets  I- IV  for 
list  of  material  now  available.  Subscription,  $1  a  year.  A  very  valuable 
service.  ■  - 

Testing. 

The  teacher  should  become  acquainted  with  the  newer  type  of  tests.  Not  only 
should  she  study  to  improve  her  own  tests,  but  she  should  also  use  standard- 
ized tests  in  order  to  measure  her  own  work.  A  few  tests  are  named  below 
but  the  teacher  should  write  to  the  publishers  named  and  try  to  get  the  tests 
suited  to  her  needs. 

GeneraL 

*  Paterson,  D.  G.    Preparation  and  Use  of  the  New-Type  Examinations .  World 

Book  Company. 
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*  Ruch,  G.  M.    The  Improvement  of  the  Written  Examination.  Scott. 

Ruch  and  Stoddard.    Tests  and  Measurements  in  High  School  Instruction. 

World  Book  Company. 
Russell,  C.    Classroom  Tests.  Ginn, 

Tests. 

Brown's  Functional  Latin  Vocabulary  Test.  The  Parker  Co.,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
Godsey,    E.    R.     Latin   Composition    Test.     World   Book  Company. 
Inglis,    A.     Harvard  Latin   Test-Syntax.  Ginn. 
Ullman  and  Smalley.    Progress  Tests  in  Latin.  Macmillan. 

Other  publishers  of  Latin  tests  are: 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
V.  A.  C.  Henmon,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Bureau  of  Educational  Measurements,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia 

Kansas.  ,  t  •  . 

Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

II    FOR  THE  CLASSROOM 
Dictionaries,  Handbooks,  etc. 

Gow,  J.   A  Companion  to  School  Classics.  Macmillan. 

*  Grundy,  G.  B.    Murray's  Classical  Atlas.  Oxford. 
Harbottle.   Dictionary  of  Classical  Quotations.  Aiacmillan. 

**    Harper's  Latin  Dictionary.  American. 

*  Harper's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Literature  and  Antiquities.  American. 
Johnston,  W.    Classical  Atlas.  Nystroni. 

Lewis,  C.  Elementary  Latin  Dictionary.  American. 
**    Sandys,  Cotnpanion  to  Latin  Studies.  Macmillan. 

Schreiher's  Atlas  of  Classical  Antiquities.  Macmillan. 

*  Skeat,  W.  W.    Concise  Etymological  Dictionary.  Oxford. 
Smith,  W.  English-Latin  Dictionary.  American. 
Weekley,  E.  Etymological  Dictionary.  Dutton. 

**    White,  J.  T.   English-Latin  Dictionary.  Ginn. 

General  Reference  Books. 

History  and  Roman  Life 

*  Abbott,  F.  F.    Roman  Political  Institutions.  Ginn. 

*  Abbott,  F.  F.   Society  and  Politics  in  Ancient  Rome.  Scribner. 

*  Bailey,  C,  Editor.  Legacy  of  Rome.  Oxford. 

Beesley,  A.  H.    The  Gracchi,  Marius  and  Sulla.  Scribner. 

*  Botsford,  G.  W.   A  History  of  Rome.  Macmillan. 

*  Breasted,  H.  H.   Ancient  Times.  Ginn. 
**    Davis,  W.  S.   A  Day  in  Old  Rome.  AUyn. 

Dennie,  J.    Rome  of  Today  and  Yesterday.  Putnam. 
Frank,  Tenney.   A  History  of  Rome.  Holt. 
Ferrero,  G.  Greatness  and  Decline  of  Rome.  Putnam. 
Fowler,  W.  W.    Roman  Festivals.  Macmillan. 
Granrud,  J.  E.    Roman  Constitutional  History.  American. 
Hadley,  H.  S.    Rome  and  the  World  Today.  Putnam. 
**    Johnston,  H.  W.    Private  Life  of  the  Romans.  Scott. 
Mau-Kelsey.    Pompeii,  Its  Life  and  Art.  Macmillan. 

*  McDaniel,  W.  B.    Roman  Private  Life  and  its  Survivals.  Longmans. 
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*  Munro,  D.  C.   Source  Book  of  Roman  History.  Heath. 
Pelham,  H.  F.   Outline  of  Roman  History.  Putnam. 
Preston  and  Dodge.    Private  Life  of  the  Rofnans.  Sanborn. 
Rostovtzeff,  M.    History  of  Ancient  World,  Vol.  2,  Rome.  Oxford. 
Showerman,  G.  Eternal  Rome.   Yale  University  Press. 

*  Tarbell,  F.  B.   A  History  of  Greek  Art.  Macmillan. 

*  Tighe,  Ambrose.   Development  of  the  Roman  ConstitvMon.  American. 

*  Walters,  H.  B.   The  Art  of  the  Romans.  Methuen. 
Any  good  school  history  of  Rome. 

Topography  and  Excavations. 

Huelson,  C.    The  Forum  and  the  Palatine.  Bruderhausen. 
Lanciani,  R.    Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient  Rome.  Houghton. 
Magoffin,  R.  V.    The  Roman  Forum.   Bulletin  VH.   Service  Bureau. 
Platner,  S.  B.    Topography  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Rome.  AUyn. 

Mythology. 

**    Bulfinch,  T.   Age  of  Fable.  Stokes. 

Fairbanks,  A.    Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Appleton. 
**    Gayley,  C.  M.   Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature.  Ginn. 

*  Guerber,  H.  A.    Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome.  American. 

*  Sabin,  F.  E.   Classical  Myths  that  Live  Today.  Silver. 
Tatlock,  J.  M.  Greek  und  Roman  Mythology.  Century. 

Grammar,  Language  and  Literature. 

*  Bennett,  C.    The  Latin  Language.  Allyn. 
Bennett,  C.   A  Latin  Grammar.  Allyn. 

*  Duff,  J.  W.   A  Literary  History  of  Rome.  Scribner. 

*  Elmer,  H.  C.   A  Latin  Grammar.  Macmillan. 

**    Gildersleeve  and  Lodge.  Latin  Grammar.  Heath. 

Gray,  M.  D.    Companion  to  the  Study  of  High  School  Latin,  Parts  II  and  III. 
Board  of  Education,  Rochester,  New  York. 
**    Greenough  and  Kittredge.   Words  and  their  Ways  inEnglish  Speech.  Macmillan, 

Hale  and  Buck.   A  Latin  Grammar.    University  of  Chicago. 
**    Jenks,  P.  R.  Latin  Word  Formation.  Heath. 
**    Mackail,  J.  W.  Latin  Literature.  Scribner. 

McKnight,  G.  H.  English  Words  and  their  Background.  Appleton. 

Weekley,  E.   The  Romance  of  Words.  Dutton. 

Suggestions  for  Latin  Clubs. 

General 

Cathcart,  A.   Suggestions  for  a  Latin  Club,  No.  338.   Service  B. 
Lawler,  L.  Latin  Clubs.   Bulletin  XH.   Service  Bureau. 
**    Paxson,  S.    Handbook  for  Latin  Clubs.  Heath. 

Latin  Club,  Programs.   Latin  Department,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

Plays 

Dean,  M.    Three  Latin  Playlets.   Classical  Weekly,  XIV,  7L 

Downing,  J.  P.   Three  Short  Latin  Plays.   Lawrence-Smith  School,  848  Madison 

Avenue,  New  York. 
Horner,  B.  L.   "The  Conspiracy  of  Orgetorix."   Class.   Journal,  XHI,  6L 
Lawler,  L.  Easy  Latin  Plays.  Macmillan. 

Newman,  M.  L.   Easy  Latin  Plays.    A.  G.  Seller,  1224  Amsterdam  Avenue, 
New  York. 
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Paine  and  Mainwaring.    Decent  Fabulae.  Oxford. 
Paxson,  S.    Two  Latin  Plays.  Ginn. 
Radin,  M.    "Dumnorix."    Class.   Journal,  XIII,  314. 
Scnlicher,  J.  J.  Latin  Plays.  Ginn. 

Code,  G.  H.   When  the  Fates  Decree  (English ).   University  of  Delaware.^Newark. 
Sutherland,  O.    "The  Schoolboy's  Dream"  (English).   Class  J.,  YII,  181. 
Miller's  Dramatizations  mentioned  under  Fourth  Year  Reading. 

Songs 

Brown,  C.  S.  Latin  Songs,  with  Music.  Putnam. 

Flickinger,  R.  C.   Songs  for  the  Latin  Club.   University  of  Chicago. 

Geyser,  A.  F.    Musa  Americana.   Loyola  University  Press,  Chicago. 

Ill  Collateral  Reading  by  Years 

For  Beginner's  Course. 

Baker,  E.  K.   Stories  of  Old  Greece  and  Rome.  Macmillan. 
Church,  A.  J.   Story  of  the  Aeneid  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Macmillan. 
Column,  P.   Story  of  Aeneas.  Macmillan. 

Evans,  L.  B.    Heroes  of  Troy,  Milton  Bradley,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

*  Guerber,  H.  A.    The  Story  of  the  Romans.  American. 

*  Haaren  and  Poland.   Famous  Men  of  Rome.  American. 

*  Harding,  C.  H.    City  of  Seven  Hills.  Scott. 
Hodgdon,  J.  R.    The  Enchatited  Past.  Ginn. 
Lang,  A.    Tales  of  Greece  and  Troy.  Longmans. 

Lovell,  I.   Stories  in  Stofie  from  the  Roman  Forum.  Macmillan. 
Morris,  C.    Historical  Tales,  Roman.  Lippincott. 

*  Tappan,  E.  M.   Story  of  the  Roman  People.  Houghton. 

For  Second  Year. 

*  Church,  A.  J.    Roman  Life  in  the  Days  of  Cicero.  Macmillan. 
**    Fowler,  W.  W.   Julius  Caesar.  Putnam. 

Hamilton,  M.  A.   Ancient  Rome — The  Lives  of  Great  Men.  Oxford. 
Holmes,  T.  R.    Caesar's  Conquest  of  Gaul.  Oxford. 
McCartney,  E.  S.    Warfare  on  Land  and  Sea.  Longmans. 
Quennell  and  Quennell.    Roman  Britain.  Putnam. 

For  Third  Year. 

Abbott,  F.  F.   See  this  author  under  II  above. 
Beesley,  A.  H.    Catiline,  Clodius  and  Tiberius.  Stechert. 

*  Boissier,  G.    Cicero  and  his  Friends.  Putnam. 

*  Fowler,  W.  W.   Social  Life  at  Rome  in  the  Age  of  Cicero.  Macmillan. 
McKinley,  A.  P.  Letters  of  a  Roman  Gentleman.  Houghton. 

*  Oman,  C.  W.   Seven  Roman  Statesmen.  Longmans. 

Petersson,  T.    Cicero,  A  Biography.   University  of  California  Press. 
Plutarch.  Life  of  Cicero.  Putnam. 
Rolfe,  J.  C.    Cicero  and  his  Influence.  Longmans. 
Sihler,  E.  G.    Cicero  of  Arpinum.   Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven. 
**    Strachan-Davidson,  J.  L.    Cicero.  Putnam. 

Taylor,  H.    Cicero — His  Life  and  Works.    McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
Classical  Journal  and  Classical  Weekly  contain  many  articles  related  to  the 

study  of  Cicero,  e.  g.,  The  Roman  Forum  as  Cicero  saw  it,  by  Dennison, 

C.  J.,  V.  Ill,  318. 

(A  full  list  of  references  may  be  obtained  from  the  Service  Bureau.) 
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For  Fourth  Year. 

*  AUinson,   A.    C.     Roads  from    Rome    {Fad    a?id  Fancy).  Macmillan. 

*  Baikie,  J.  Sea  Kings  of  Crete.  Macmillan. 

Bennett,  C.  E.   Ouantitative  Reading  of  Latin  Poetry.  Allyn. 

*  Comparetti,    D.     Virgil   in   the    Middle   Ages.  Macmillan. 
Dante.  The  Inferno,  tr.  by  Cary.  Thompson  and  Co.,  Chicago. 
Euripides.    The  Trojan  Women,  tr.  by  Murray.  Oxford. 
Frank,  Tenney.    Virgil,  A  Biography.  Holt. 

*  Glover,  T.  R.    Virgil.  Macmillan. 

■   *    Homer.    Iliad,  tr.  by  Leaf,  Lang  and  Myers.  Macmillan. 

*  Homer.   Odyssey,  tr.  by  Butcher  and  Lang.  Macmillan. 

*  Mackail,  J.  W.    Virgil  and  his  Meaning  to  the  World  Today.  Longmans. 
Miller,  F.  J.    Two  Dramatications  from  Virgil.   University  of  Chicago  Press. 
Mustard,  W.  P.    Tennyson  and  Virgil.    Lemcke  and  Buechner,  New  York. 
Nitchie,  E.    Virgil  and  the  English  Poets.    Columbia  University  Press. 
Garrod,  H.  W.,  Ed.  Oxford  Book  of  Latin  Verse.  Oxford. 

**    Prescott,  H.  W.   The  Development  of  Virgil's  Art.   University  of  Chicago  Press. 
Rand,  E.  K.   Ovid  and  his  Influence.  Longmans. 

*  Sellar,  W.  Y.    Roman  Poets  of  the  Augustan  Age — Virgil.  Oxford. 
Seymour,  T.  Life  in  the  Homeric  Age.  Macmillan. 
Tennyson,  A.    Poems:  "To  Virgil"  and  "Oenone."  Houghton. 

Classical  Journal  and  Classical  Weekly  contain  many  interesting  articles  on  the 

study  of  Virgil,  e.  g., 
Knapp,  C.    Teaching  of  Virgil.    C.  W.  v.  XI,  pp.  1  and  9. 
(A  full  list  of  references  may  be  obtained  from  the  Service  Bureau.) 

IV  Fiction 

AUinson,  A.  C.   Children  of  the  Way.  Harcourt. 
Andrews,  M.  S.    Pontifex  Maximus.  Schribner. 
Bacheller,  L    Vergilius.  Harper. 
Charles,  E.  R.    Conquering  and  to  Conquer.  Dodd. 
Church,  A.  J.    The  Burning  of  Rome.  Macmillan. 

The  Court  of  the  Saxon  Shore.  Putnam. 

Lucius:  The  Adventures  of  a  Roman  Boy .  Dodd. 

To  the  Lions.  Putnam. 
Cowles,  J.  D.   Our  Little  Roman  Cousin  of  Long  Ago.  Page. 
Davis,  W.  S.   A  Friend  of  Caesar.  Macmillan. 

A  Victor  of  Salamis.  Macmillan. 
Doyle,  A.  C.    The  Last  Galley.  Doubleday. 
Henty,  G.  A.  Beric  the  Briton.  Scribner. 

The  Young  Carthaginian.  Scribner. 
Kipling,  R.    Puck  of  Pook's  Hill.  Doubleday. 
Lamprey,  L.    The  Childhood  of  Rome.  Little. 
Lytton,  B.    The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.  Dutton. 

Riejizi,  the  Last  of  the  Tribunes.  Dutton. 
Mitchison,  N.    The  Conquered.  Harcourt. 
Sienkiewicz,  H.  Ouo  Vadis.  Little. 
Wallace,  L.  Ben  Hur.  Harper. 

Wells,  R.  F.   On  Land  and  Sea  with  Caesar.  Lothrop. 

With  Caesar's  Legions.  Lothrop. 
White,  E.  L.   Andivius  Haedulio.  Dutton. 

Helen.  Doubleday. 

The  Unwilling  Vestal.  Dutton. 
Whitehead,  A.  C.    The  Standard  Bearer.  American. 
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V    ILLUSTRATIVE  MATERIAL 

Maps  and  Charts. 

Every  school  should  have  at  least  the  following  wall  maps: 
Ancient  Italy,  Ancient  Gaul,  The  Roman  Empire.   Publishers  are  listed  below. 
Denoyer-Geppert    Co.,    5237    Ravenswood   Avenue,  Chicago. 
A.  J.  Nystrom  Co.,  2249  Calumet  Avenue,  Chicago. 
Rand,  McNally  and  Co.,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 
The  Nystrom  Company  also  sell  the  Cybulski  Charts,  which  illustrate  Roman 
life  and  costume  in  colors.  ■  ■  • 

Photographs  and  Prints. 

These  may  be  secured  from: 

Geo.  P.  Brown  and  Company,  Beverly,  Massachusetts. 
A.  S.  Cooley,  South  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 
Elson  Art  Publishing  Company,  Belmont,  Massachusetts. 
Gramstorff  Bros.,  Maiden,  Massachusetts. 

Metro-Goldwyn  Mayer  Pictures,  Still  Department,  1540  Broadway,  New  York 
Perry  Pictures  Company,  Maiden,  Massachusetts. 
A.  G.  Seller,  1224  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York. 
G.  R.  Swain,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
Thompson  Publishing  Company,  Syracuse,  New  York. 
University  Prints,  Newton,  Massachusetts. 

Service  Bureau:  Bulletin  II  gives  complete  list  of  pictures  for  classical  teachers, 
with  publishers,  prices,  etc. 

Lantern  Slides. 

Illustrate  Roman  Life,  Caesar  and  \'irgil  (some  with  accompanying  lecture). 

Some  of  these  firms  either  sell  or  rent: 

A.  Bruderhausen,  47  West  47th  Street,  New  York. 

Eastman  Roman  Life  Company,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Keystone  View  Company,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania. 

Past  Exploration  Society,  1410  H  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

G.  R.  Swain,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

J.  P.  Troy,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Underwood  and  LTnderwood,  New  York. 

Williams,  Brown  and  Earle,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Service  Bureau  provides  a  complete  list. 

Motion  Pictures. 

These  may  be  rented. 

George  Kleine,  135  W.  45th  Street,  New  York,  nas  the  following: 
Julius  Caesar  (six  reels).  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  (six  reels),  Spartacus,  Quo 
Vadis. 

Jessie  Muse,  Girl's  High  School,  A.tlanta,  Georgia: 

The  Descent  into  Avernus  (two  reels). 
(See  Service  Bureau  for  further  information.) 

Roman  Coins. 

A  collection  of  four  or  five  may  be  bought  for  about  $10.00.  These  will  give 
a  direct  contact  with  ancient  life  attainable  in  no  other  way.  Dealers  are 
listed  below: 

Henry  Chapman,  333  S.  16th  Street,  Philadelphia. 

S.  Hudson  Chapman,  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia. 

Wayte  Raymond,  489  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  .    .  ' 
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Latin  Games. 

Game  of  the  Latin  Conjugation,  E.  Case,  Lyon  &  Healy  Building,  Chicago. 
Game  of  the  Latin  Declension,  E.  Case,  Lyon  &  Healy  Building,  Chicago. 
Illustrated  Mythology,  Game  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Five  Games  for  Drill  on  Latin  Forms  and  Constructions,  The  Latin  Game  Co., 

Appleton,  Wisconsin. 
Latin  Sentence  Games,  B.  L.  Horner,  VVeehawken,  New  Jersey. 

List  of  Publishers  with  Addresses 

American  Book  Company,  88  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York. 
Allyn  and  Bacon,  New  York  City. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company,  35  West  32d  Street,  New  York. 
A.  Bruderhausen,  47  West  47th  Street,  New  York. 

The  Century  Company,  New  York  City. 

Columbia  University  Press,  New  York  City. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  New  York  City. 

Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  Garden  City,  New  York. 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  300  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Ginn  and  Company,  New  York  City. 

Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

Harper  and  Brothers.  49  East  33d  Street,  New  York. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  New  York  City. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New  York  City. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Indiana  University  Press,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Lothrop,  Lee  and  Stoddard,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  City. 

Methuen  Press,  London,  England. 

A.  J.  Nystrom  Company,  2249  Calumet  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Oxford  University  Press,  114  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  2  West  45th  Street,  New  York. 

L.  C.  Page  and  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Rand,  McNally  and  Company,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

B.  H.  Sanborn  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  597  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Silver,  Burdett  and  Company,  New  York  City. 

G.  E.  Stechert  and  Company,  New  York  City. 

F.  A.  Stokes  Company,  443  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

World  Book  Company,  Yonkers  on  Hudson,  New  York. 
Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


